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Storms that 


STORMS OF HAIL AND OF SAND...storms of rain and sleet, 
and fog. Temperatures of 60 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit and 150 degrees above. Such combat conditions and 
low pressures of high altitudes can be produced in the 
weather chamber which you see here being used for 
testing Army Air Force equipment—equipment upon 
which the fighting effectiveness and the lives of men 
depend. 

Stainless steel—large-scale production of which was 
made possible by the development of low-carbon ferro- 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a 


Unit of UCC—lines the interior of the weather chamber. 


chromium by 


For stainless steel has the necessary resistance to the tor- 
tures that beset this all-weather “test-tube” room for 


research in materiel. 


Tough, durable, rustproof, stainless steels are also 


used in surgical instruments, operating tables, and other 
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SAVE Lives 


hospital equipment. And, because they are easy to keep 
clean and resist food acids, they are widely used im equip- 
ment necessary to the preparation, processing, and sery- 
ing of foods. “After-the-war abundance” will make it 
possible for all of us in thousands of places in industry 
and the home to enjoy the luxury as well as the utility 
of stainless steels, 

Units of UCC do not make steel of any kind, but they 
do make available to steelmakers many alloys which 
vive new properties to and improve the quality of steel 
The basie research of these Units means new, useful 
metallurgical information — and better metals for the 


needs of men, 
Vv v 


Executives, architects, designers, teachers, and other professi nd 
men are invited to send for the booklet I -9 ** Stainless Stecls am 


their Uses.” There is ne obligation. 
CORPORATION 
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Topay, some boilers, turbines 
and compressors would flunk 
a stiff physical exam. War pro- 
duction, with extra shifts and 
less time out for maintenance 
attention, has sapped their 
stamina. Is the same thing 
happening to the power equip- 
ment on which your own plant 
production depends? 


Your equipment may not 
only have to serve for the du- 
ration, but you may be depen- 
dent on it for some time 
afterwards. If so, you have an 
extra incentive to let Hartford 
Steam Boiler help you take 
good care of it now. Never 
before have the engineering 
and insurance services of the 
*‘Hartford” held greater value 
for American Industry. 

Hartford’s unique facilities 
are based on experience the 


“Aha! High Blood Pressure” 


Company has gained during 
seventy-seven years of special- 
izing in one highly exacting 
line. Its field engineers, who 
comprise the country’s largest 
staff devoting full time to 
power-equipment protection, 
are specialists in seeking out 
accident-producing conditions 
in time to forestall trouble. 
Their advice on maintenance 
procedures has often added 
years to the profitable life of 
expensive power equipment. 


Your agent or broker can 
give you further interesting 
facts on how Hartford Steam 
Boiler can serve you to advan- 
tage . . . on why the Company 
holds an un- 
disputed first 
position among 
power-plant \X 
insurers, 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
Covers : Boilers « snares Gece deemmataiaame’s Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ew Wage Line 


The approach of victory in Europe 
25 dramatically shifted the entire em- 
hasis of labor’s fight for higher wages 
d has opened up a new Administra- 
ion line on wages. 

The familiar argument that the cost 
f living has outrun the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics index is being pushed into the 
ackground. Instead, ashington is 
sinning to hear much talk from labor 
bout purchasing power and the need 
ot maintaining it at a high level to 
ssure peacetime consumption. 


ore Sales Appeal 


The Administration never took 
indly to the cost-of-living argument. 
his was distasteful because (1) it re- 
ected on the accuracy and honesty of 
he government’s index, (2) it head- 
ined the government’s shortcomings on 
he price-control front, and (3) weekly 
ages have risen so high that labor's 
pik of hardship and Repitiation had 

le force. 

The new argument—that wage rates 
ust be raised to maintain purchasing 
bower—is one that appeals to the New 
Deal's economic planners. They are 
ow talking about how a V-E Day te- 
un to a 40-hour week will take 23.1% 
rom the pay envelopes of war’s 48- 
our week workers. They contend that 
ontinuation of high wages, by assuring 
market, will spur industry to plan 
immediate reconversion on a_large- 
ale basis. And they know what’s good 


politics. 


High Volume, Low Cost” 


The new wage line is being but- 
ressed by the contention that rate in- 
eases can be made after V-E Day with 
minimum of price increases—if volume 
ays up fairly well. 

Cited is an OPA study of the steel 
dustry which holds that (1) a return 
jo the 40-hour week will save 8% of 
he steel wage bill by ge, off pen- 
lty overtime payments, (2) down- 
ading of workers—as servicemen re- 
m and as peacetime steel operations 
¢ resumed—will save another estimated 
)% to 8%, (3) inefficient labor will be 
topped and initial reductions in steel 
troduction will eliminate high-cost 


plants, and (4) the steel industry can 
fount on substantial savings in postwar 
posts as a result of the carry-over of 


at-born technological improvements. 
The Administration believes that this 
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line of reasoning will hold good for 
other basic industries and justify a high- 
wage, high-volume, low-price program 
all along the line. 

Whether industry will be able to see 
that low-price, high-volume horizon over 
the top of an oncoming wave of wage 
boosts is something of which Washing- 
ton isn’t so sure. Hence its joy over 
Henry Ford’s statement this week that 
he would raise wages as soon as the gov- 
ernment said he could. 


* 
Contract Swap Proposed 


Reconversion planners in several gov- 
ernment agencies are playing with the 
idea that when V-E Day comes the still- 
expanding Navy might take over some 
of the Army’s contracts for items it 
wants, thereby reducing the shock of 
cutbacks. 

While the Navy already has con- 
tracted for most of its needs, procure- 
ment men say that in some lines it may 


SETTLING IN ADVANCE 
Although the Army is pleased 


with experiments in “predetermi- 
nation” of settlements on can- 
celed contracts, it doesn’t expect 
the new device to play a big role 
in V-E Day cutbacks. 

In predetermination, the con- 
tractor goes through a rehearsal of 
everything he will do when his 
orders actually are canceled. He 
takes inventory, segregates gov- 
ernment property, decides what 
he wants to buy and how much 
he will pay for it, allocates costs, 
makes out the official claim forms. 

Then, contracting officers go 
over his figures and reach an agree- 
ment with him on all points that 
can be settled in advance—valua- 
tion of inventory, distribution of 
overhead, and the like. When the 
real termination comes, all the 
contractor has to do is bring his 
figures up to date and put in his 
claim. 

Procurement officers have been 
testing the predetermination tech- 
nique for the last three months 
and regard it as especially adapt- 
able to textile contracts. While 
they think it will work in many 
cases, experts doubt if there is 
time for the majority of contrac- 
tors to use it. 


be possible to shorten up schedules and 
replace Army orders with Navy con- 
tracts originally booked for later de- 
livery. 


€ 
Won't Press Insurance Bill 


Backers of the House-approved bill 
exempting insurance from the antitrust 
laws will sit tight until after November 
elections, now that they have a favor- 
able report from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Odds are that when the showdown 
comes the Senate will pass the bill, but 
the big question is whether its sup- 
porters can scrape up enough strength 
in the lame-duck period between elec- 
tions and the new Congress to override 
a probable veto. If they can’t, insurance 
companies still will have a good chance 
of getting legislation from the new Con- 
gress permitting “reasonable” coopera- 
tive action. 

Sponsors of the bill have no reason 
to press for an immediate vote. The 
trial of the Southeastern Underwriters 
Assn. in Atlanta is suspended until the 
Supreme Court rules on a petition to 
reconsider its decision that insurance 
is interstate commerce and subject to 
the Sherman law (BW—Jun.10’44,p18). 


a 
Budget Pencil Is Sharpened 


The Budget Bureau’s mandate from 
President Roosevelt to begin planning 
the adjustment of the government's 
executive branch from “the needs of 
war to the needs of peace” will begin to 
show up after V-E Day in the elimina- 
tion of some war agencies, drastic re- 
ductions in the personnel of others. 
Some slashes will take effect sooner. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has announced an immediate re- 
duction in its field staff of 1,000 work- 
ers. Word has gone out in WPB that 
J. A. Krug, acting chairman, wants a 
general cut in personnel even before vic- 
a" over Germany is clinched. 

ervous bureaucrats fear that—if the 
war should be prolonged beyond pres- 
ent expectations—many . will be 
caught seriously understaffed. 


6 
May Revive Stamp Plan 


Revival of the popular food stamp 
lan (distribution of surplus food to 
ow-income families) as part of postwar 
agricultural policy is almost certain 


U. S$. SHIPBUILDERS jumped construction from TWO ocean-going freighters during the 15 years from 1922-1937 to 
1,896 in 1943 alone! Shell participates by developing special Industrial and Marine Lubricants to meet new need 


VICTORY BRIDGE 


SALUTE TO THE FANTASTIC: the 8,000,000-ton 1942 
quota increased to the amazing total of 19 million 
tons in ’43—and ’44 output jumps another million! 
Vital shipping to carry today’s mechanized armies 
—730 ships, instead of the 480 used in the last war, 
are necessary to ferry each million men overseas. 

Ship News: A Shell Lubricant makes possible 
full-capacity operation of structural bending ma- 
chines—saves hours each week... Three large 
West Coast shipyards, after trying all available 
cable dressings, find a Shell Lubricant speeds 
work, lengthens life of vital cables . . . Another 
shipyard finds Shell Cutting Oil makes a cleaner 
cut, lessens finishing time . .. Another, that a Shell 
Lubricant saves time, material, overhaul in presses 
and punch machines... 


And on the high seas—The U.S. Navy takes 
first call on Shell Turbo Oil to lubricate mighty 
turbines in battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers... 


As war production enters the final phase, up-to-the- 
minute lubrication becomes even more vital. Yester- 
day’s solution is seldom good enough for today! 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
major responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure your plant has the benefit of all that’s 
new in lubrication. Send for the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery 


Leactrns tt War Paroowvcrion Rely on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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(BW-Sep.16'44,p5), but neither Con- 
nor the Agriculture Dept. is in any 


ry about it. 


e Senate Agriculture Committee is 
expected to — favorably on a bill 

sored by Sen. George D. Aiken of 
ermont and Sen. Robert M. La Fol- 
Jette of Wisconsin) which would give 
the plan a second lease on life. ‘There 
is little prospect of passage before the 
new ge ge convenes next year. A 
smilar bill failed to pass the Senate a 


year ago, but food surpluses have piled 
since then. 

Much of the machinery for adminis- 
tering the plan has bene hapt intact so 
that it can quickly be put back into 
efiect if Congress does act. 


Time Out for Taps 


A movement is gaining rapid headway 
among manufacturers for declaration of 
a national holiday on V-E Day. They 

that little work will be done any- 
way, and they want to protect their 
plants from damage by enthusiastic 
celebrants among employees. Monkey 
wrenches can break a lot of windows and 
bottles can raise hob with machinery. 


Some manufacturers would gladly 
foot the bill for a day’s wage themselves 
but wonder whether pay-for-no-work is 
permissible under the government's 
wage stabilization policy. Others are in- 
quiring as to whether the War and Navy 
departments would meet the cost under 
their contracts. 

Question still to be answered is 
whether the Nazis’ surrender will come 
all of a piece on a specific date or 
whether VE will have to be picked for 
the day our troops reach Berlin—or 
Hitler. 


WPB to Aid Veterans 


WPB will issue shortly a general 
order instructing its regional offices to 
give priority assistance to returned vet- 
erans who need scarce materials in order 
to establish small businesses in manu- 
facturing, distribution, or service trades. 

This type of aid will be limited to 
veterans expecting to employ no more 
than eight workers. 

WPB is acting at the request of Se- 
lective Service, which already has 
bumped into the priority problem in 
helping discharged servicemen. 


Easier Rules on Housing 


WPB is making a series of cautious 
adjustments in its tight controls over 
construction without waiting for Ger- 
many’s collapse. 

Its latest move is to set up a pro- 
cedure for approving conversion of 
large apartments into smaller units in 
congested areas which are not classified 
as war boom districts. Previously, re 
modeling into small units was permitted 
only as a part of the war housing 
construction program. 

Officials can afford to be a little 
more freehanded now because the war 
housing construction is nearing com 

letion. As manpower and materials 

me available, WPB intends to ex- 
pand the list of projects eligible for 
approval. 


a 
Bread Subsidy Studied 


With wheat prices now fluctuating 
below ceilings, bugs are developing in 
the complicated system of subsidy pay- 
ments which Defense Supplies Corp 
makes to millers. 

In the Southwest, low-protein hard 


William L. Clayton, Surplus War 

Property Administrator, managed to 
save at least something out of the 
pulling and hauling that ended this 
week when Congress finally shoved 
through a compromise surplus dis- 
posal bill. In spite of all its restric- 
tions, the bill establishes in a hazy 
way the general principle that sur- 
pluses shall be sold in a businesslike 
way for a fair price. This was the big 
point that Clayton was working to 
try to get over. 
@ Board Will Control—Disposal of 
government-owned surpluses will be 
administered by a three-man board, 
appointed by the President. Clayton 
held out for concentration of re- 
sponsibility in a single administrator, 
as proposed by the House bill, but 
the Senate, which originally voted 
for an eight-man board, refused to 
go along. 

The new board will take over the 
SWPA organization, which has been 
operating under executive order. 
Clayton and his top assistants still 
intend to pull out entirely, but they 
will stay until the new management 


Clayton Loses, But Wins a Big Point 


has had a chance to get a grip on 
things. 

@ Many Strings—The Surplus Prop- 
erty Board will have authority to 
establish policies and supervise dis- 
posal of most categories of surplus. 
Like SWPA, it will not do any sell- 
ing itself but will work through other 
government agencies. 

The legislative grant of power to 
the new board has numerous strings 
attached—just how many no one will 
know until lawyers have worked over 
all the fine print in the bill. 
®@ Loose Directions—As a_ general 
tule, the act provides that prices are 
supposed to represent fair market 
value of the surplus property. Princi- 
pal exceptions will be real estate, 
which former owners may buy back 
at the price the government paid 
them, and certain items which may 
be sold to schools, hospitals, and 
local government units at a cut price. 

In setting disposal policies, the 
board is instructed to look out for 
the interests of veterans, small busi- 
ness, farmers, and several other 
classes of potential buyers. The 


wording of these directions is so 
loose that the whole question of 
caproes ¢ treatment may have to 
tossed back in Congress’ lap. 
© Reconversion — Congress also 
jammed through all that was left 
of the over-all reconversion bill. In 
its final form, this act gives a legis 
lative charter to the Office of War 
Mobilization—which now becomes 
the Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion—and charges it with 
general supervision of reconversion. 
OWWM’s organizational setup will be 
unchanged except for establishment 
of a twelve-man advisory board. 
Amendments in the House and 
Senate trimmed down the unemploy- 
ment insurance features of the orig 
inal bill until the only one left is 
the section authorizing advances to 
states that may be in danger of ex- 
hausting their reserves. Other pro- 
sals—such as extension of coverage 
and establishment of uniform fed- 
eral standards for the widely differ- 
ing state systems—are shelved for the 
present but a * again after 
the election (BW—Sep.16’44,p5). 
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the Crime! Byenn by dirty oil 


poisoning. 


the Clues! } Clogged piston ring 


vents. Deep scratches on piston ring 
Destroyed sealing effectiveness 


with dirt, abrasives, carbon, sludge, en- 
gine varnish, etc. 


the Solution! Ring poisoning 


contaminants are unable to get in their 
dirty work when they are removed by a 
DeLuxe Oil Filter BEFORE they can 
combine to form destructive substances 
that ruin piston ring efficiency. 


the Big Story! Sit 


cleansing which cuts engine repair 
and operating costs and lengthens en- 
gine life is the Big Story back of De 
Luxe’s leadership in Fleet, Marine, 
Diesel and Industrial fields. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


} DELUXE 


Ott FILTER 
} 


Also manufacturers of Cast tron Pistons 
of special hghtweght design: standard 
equipment with over forty manufacturers. 


wheat, with an 11¢-a-bu. subsidy, is be- 
ing snapped up in preference to soft 
wheat (for which it can be substituted 
in many uses) with a subsidy of 2¢. 

One way out would be to shift the 
subsidy from flour to bread. This pro- 
posal is being considered by Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson. 
Main object of the flour subsidy has 
been to enable bakers to hold the line 
on bread prices, but to do this under 
the present setup, DSC must subsidize 
flour for many other uses. 

A straight bread subsidy would save 
the government about $60,000,000 a 
year. 


a 
What V-E Day Means to Cities 


Some idea of what V-E Day will 
mean to individual cities in this coun- 
try will shortly be furnished by the 
War Manpower Commission. 

The commission’s statistical staff now 
is estimating for each of about 300 cities 
the numbers of workers to be laid off, 
soldiers to return, workers expected to 
move away, and workers expected to be 
absorbed in peacetime jobs (based on 
prewar employment and postwar pros- 
pects). 


_ Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Rep. Clare Boothe Luce has written 
the play that’s been in her system for 
several months. Its theme is war on 
the home front. Mrs. Luce’s producer, 


Max Gordon—described by her as a good | 
Republican—told her to go and get re- | 
elected before he puts her play into | 


rehearsal. 


Biggest stumbling block to immedi- | 
ate production of limited number of | 


mechanical refrigerators apparently is 
the unwillingness of the armed services 
to see firms as big as most of those in 
this field get their hands on the neces- 
sary priority rating. The Army and 
Navy feel that an AA-3, or even an AA-5, 
would look too much like a blank check. 

Employers may pay Christmas or year- 
end bonuses of $25 or less this year 
without prior approval of the National 
War Labor Board. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 
Dr. Walter Ransom Gail Baker, a vice- 


president of General Electric Co., is 


chairman of the Radio Technical Plan- 
ning Board which next week reports its 
recommendations on spectrum alloca- 
tions at the Federal Communications 
Commission conference to assign radio 


wave-bands (page 31). 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING BUSINESS 
AT A DISTANCE 


Les Nis Midland 
help you cut travel 
in New York State 


There may be more of this kind of 
traveling before the war ends. In- 
stead of Vehiog it, here’s a way to 
stay at your desk and still get facts 
and figures about the New York 
market. 

In 40 communities of the state 
there are Marine Midland Bank: 
that have grown up alongside oi 
local business and industry. The 
officers of these banks have an ns 
sight on the local market sharpene: 
by day-to-day contacts in the com- 
munity. They know local condi- 
tions. They can supply the data you 
require to solve your market diffi- 
culty, saving you tiresome travel 
on overcrowded trains. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York © 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Congress set some precedents in the surplus disposal law, passed this week, 
which will have profound effects on our domestic economy and foreign trode. 

Two pressure groups—farm and mining blocs—got about what they 
wanted. 

For agriculture, the act’s main provision is for dumping surpluses abrood 
(page 18). It also raises to 95% of parity the support price for cotton (hoisted 
from 90% to 92%% when the stabilization act was extended). 

For mining, stockpiles of all major nonferrous metals and minerals are 
locked up (in whatever form—ore, scrap, or products). 

. 
Freezing government-owned metals is justified on strategic grounds. Actu- 
ally, it is intended to ward off a depression in the mining industry. 

Here’s how the freeze works. Within three months, the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board is to tell Congress its maximum and minimum stockpile 
needs for each strategic metal and mineral. A year later, unless Congress 
has ruled otherwise, the board may declare surplus any excess over the 
moximum figure and arrange for sale through the proper disposal agency. 

7 
A dumping policy for farm products will have a more direct impact on our 
foreign trade than will the impounding of metals stockpiles. 

This subsidizing of farm exports was bitterly opposed by the State Dept. 
it will invite reprisals, embarrass State in postwar efforts to conclude bilateral 
or multilateral pacts covering other commodities. 

And this dumping plan is no temporary proposition. Congressional 
action to prevent a postwar cutback in farm output was not unexpected. 
Revival of some plan like the old export debenture of the twenties has been 
in the cards (BW—Aug.26'44,p120). 

¢ 


Feding grain markets got a shot in the arm from provisions of the surplus 
disposal law designed to aid agriculture—particularly from the boost in the 
support price of cotton. 

Earlier, traders had been selling because of the fine gains in the corn 
Crop over the last six weeks. But they turned from bears to bulls when they 
realized that Congress was going to stand guard over farm prices. 

Improvement in the corn crop will mean (1) more corn-fed beef and 
more pounds per animal slaughtered, (2) a turn in declining hog numbers, 
and (3) bourbon whisky in the next distilling furlough. 

Credit hybrid corn for the crop’s comeback. Hybrid can take more 
abuse from weather than anybody dreamed of with old-time varieties. If 
frost holds off just a few more days, late-planted corn will be beyond danger. 

« 


Congressmen wasted a lot of time when they tried to ban imports of goods 
made from the cotton we shall dump on the world market by means of 
subsidy. 

Domestic mills have to pay the government-supported U.S. price. If 
we are to subsidize sales in the world market (about 30% under domestic), 
foreign mills presumably could make cloth and undersell our home industry. 

_ But the evil is inherent in the system. What's to prevent Italy, after the 
wor, from buying our cotton at the world price and making it into socks for 
home use, then turning around and buying cotton from Ugandi (also at the 
world price) and converting this into socks for the U. S.? 

We shall try hard to prevent war surpluses from competing with Ameri- 
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con manufactures (B\W—May6'44,p10), but we shan’t be wholly successful. 
” 

There won‘t be any dumping across our northern boundary, no matter how 

much goes on in other directions. We long ago sealed a pact with the 

Dominion, our prewar best customer, outlawing dumping of war surpluses. 
. 

Here is an informed glimpse of the airlines’ postwar passenger traffic: 

Seating capacity six times prewar; total traffic multiplied by eight 
through heavier utilization of planes and high load factors; between 600 
and 800 large ships (passenger capacity of 40 or more) and 300 smaller 
ones; 11 billion passenger-miles flown. 

Authority for these estimates is Edward Warner, vice-chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, writing for McGraw-Hill’s Air Transport. 

* 
Mergers continue to be highly fashionable (BV/—Sep.9'44,p52). 

Pullman, preparing to sell its sleeping-car business, is seeking some 
way to use excess cash. Moreover, it doesn’t want to rely solely on its feast- 
and-famine railway equipment manufacturing. Result is an offer to buy 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City (N. J.) engineering and contracting firm. 

Universal Match Corp. is stepping far out of its field in buying control 
of Schutter Candy Co., maker of Bit-O-Honey and Old Nick bars. 

@ 
Reconversion of the automobile plonts to peacetime production, once they 
get the green light, is going to be faster than most companies admit. Right 
now it would seem that the small companies were moving the fastest. 

Nash-Kelvinator has ordered its machine tools (for delivery whenever 
tool builders are free to make them) and has drawn factory layout plans. 

Packard has bought a nearby plant into which it is moving some of its 
war work to free its auto lines against the day when manpower and materials 
will be made available for production of passenger cars. 

But the big boys aren't idle. WPB this week revealed that Ford, Chrysler, 
and G. M.'s Fisher Body have been given permission to start work. 

Only engineers and technicians of these big companies are freed, and 
then not beyond 1% of the employment ceiling; the job must not interfere 
with war work and, in general, is limited to minor changes on 1942 models. 

* 
Look for substantial improvement in synthetic rubbers within a few months. 

For war, the GR-S product has had to be standard; manufacturers had 
to learn how to use the new product; there couldn’t be variations. But labora- 
tories have been busy, and the government is having Blaw-Knox & Co. build 
pilot-plant facilities for five companies—Firestone, Goodyear, United States 
Rubber, Copolymer Corp., and National Synthetic Rubber Co. 

The inside story is told (conservatively, to be sure) by J. P. Coe, general 
manager of the Naugatuck (Conn.) chemical and synthetic rubber divisions 
of U. S. Rubber, who says: 

“Companies have experimented with butadiene-styrene polymers and 
with other polymers, and have developed new ideas and new polymers which 
may result in better synthetic rubbers.” 

It is significant that U.S. Rubber is playing both sides of the street: 
taking a prominent part in development of synthetic while it is also the 
world’s largest plantation owner—or was until Malaya fell to the Japs. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 23, 1944, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . *231.5 2323 2339 2380 238.5 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 95.7 94.2 94.5 99.2 100.6 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 20,865 17,285 18,800 17,810 21,040 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $6,407 $7,193 $6,290 $6,096 $9,285 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,395 4,228 4,451 4,400 4,359 
Crude Oil (daily ee es 460s 6a ns beReeansennindntane 4,746 4,689 4,675 4,385 4,376 
Bituminous (daily average, 1,000 tons) y 1,940 2,033 2,035 2,046 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 84 80 83 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 63 65 51 67 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $23,432 $23,020 $21,006 $18,773 
t Store Sales (change from as = of yanig year) t4+15% +13% +411% 4+10% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number 3 9 19 29 30 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) i 249.8 250.5 251.2 247.8 
industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. . 165.4 165.6 163.2 160.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . 222.6 223.3 223.3 

{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ; $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 

{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ; $18.00 $19.17 $19.17 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............6.6 0. ccc ec e ce eees ‘ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ —12.000¢ 
:Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.50 $149 $1.66 ‘$1.47 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, te ee 6 bn .e nwa ‘ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten — ee edna : 21.29¢ =21.60¢ 21.15¢ 20.48¢ 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib. ’ $1.330 $1.330 $1.319 $1.365 
+Rubber (ubbed smoked A ED, 6.054inekseenears peeteeaene oe ; 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).........+.seeesseeees eee . 98.9 102.9 97.3 96.6 
a Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) . 3.56% 3.55% 3.70% 3.83% 
aaa Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............4. i“ 2.71% 2.72% 2.74% 2.70% 
Loans Reocbral Ke Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily d 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( i 3% 3% §«=68-3% $-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 35,469 33,441 32,871 
Total Loans and Investments, Fac ag member banks 55,493 52,885 49,393 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,986 6,396 5,992 
Securities Loans, reporting member "banks 2,671 2,637 2,319 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 41,446 38,601 35,584 
Other Securities Held, member banks 2,957 2,852 2,953 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) J 800 1,263 2,051 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)....... 16,509 15, 682 12,643 10,315 


"Preliminary, week ended September 16th. ised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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LAMP RESEARCH 
IS “MOVING THE SUN” 


Did you ever wish you could work 
in a place like this—out in the cool 
sunshine of a June morning ? 
This is what General Electric lamp 
research is planning for you right 
now! Only, instead of moving you 
outdoors, they'll “move the sun in- 
doors.”’ Light that doesn’t just com- 
pete with darkness, but actually com- 
pares with sunlight! Soon you'll 
enjoy such things as: 
@ Softer, more abundant light for 
easy seeing. 
@ Ultraviolet for essential Vitamin D. 
@ Ultraviolet that kills germs. 


@ Soothing, penetrating heat. 


G-E MAZDA 


LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


These are some of the things thatG-E 
lamp research has for you after the 
war. They’re way past the theory 
and blueprint stage. You'll have 
them as surely as you'll have oranges 
and chocolate bars. What's more, 
they’ll be practical and easily con- 
trolled, and within the price reach 
of most homes and businesses. 


The research that started with Edi- 
son’s first lamp is still working to 
make new and better lamps which 
will give more and more light at less 
cost. Remember this when you buy 
lamps now and after the war. 
Look for the G-E Monogram 
on every lamp. 
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oO “TO MAKE G-E LAMPS 
, ? STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” 
J The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 
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Photograph taken at the New York Zoological 
Office furniture and accessories by W. & J. Sloane 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: “The All-Girl Orchestra,” Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. BUY WAR BONDS 
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U.S.to Force Cartel Issue 


United Nations conference on commercial trade policy will 
off Washington’s long-planned fight on international agree- 
ments in private business. A control formula is now taking shape. 


There will be plenty of fireworks 
when and if delegates assemble for the 
United Nations conference on commer- 
—— by Secretary 

ull. 


ial policy, just 
of State Cordell 

This will not be another Bretton 
Woods monetary conference—a polite 
and often academic debate on an ab- 
stract subject. It will be the occasion 
when U. S. government officials, while 
taking up a wide variety of trade prob- 
lems, will launch their pag guscet 
campaign against international cartels— 
in many ways the touchiest economic 
problem the Allies will face in the 
postwar world. 
¢ To Force Issue—Tip-off that the U.S. 
at last is ready to force the issue on 
cartels came in the recent exchange of 
letters between President Roosevelt and 
Hull. 

The President wrote: “I hope that 
you will keep your eye on this whole 
subject of international cartels because 
we are approaching the time when dis- 
cussions will almost certainly arise be- 
tween us and other nations.” 
¢He Hadn’t Forgotten—As Roosevelt 
knew, there was no need to jog Hull’s 
memory on the cartel question. More 
than a year ago, the State Dept. set up 
a interdepartmental committee to 
wrestle with the problem. 

Last April, at Roosevelt’s suggestion, 
Hull superimposed on this the powerful 
executive committee on economic for- 
eign policy, headed by Assistant Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson, and made up of 
representatives from State, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and the 
U. S. Tariff Commission. To Acheson’s 
committee went the job of making a 
single, coherent plan out of the recom- 
mendations of the various departments 
and agencies that deal in on the cartel 
question—the participation of private 
business groups in international arrange- 
ments for controlling production, dis- 
tribution, and prices. 
¢ U.S. Stands Alone—Progress has been 
slow, particularly in the early stages. As 
a starting point, technicians had only a 
single fact. For the past 50 years or 
more, the U.S. has stuck to a policy of 
enforcing competition in its domestic 


market. eyo that time, most of the 
rest of the world has permitted or even 
encouraged the growth of large com- 
bines. 

In many countries, cartels have ac- 
quired semiofficial status. In Germany 
huge monopolies like the famous I. G. 
Farbenindustrie were used as _ instru- 
ments of economic aggression. In Eng- 
land, combines like Imperial Chemical 
Industries have done the cause of em- 
pire no harm. And in Russia, all indus- 
try and trade are operated as a giant, 
government-sponsored monopoly. 

When American firms came into 
competition with foreign cartels, almost 
anything could happen. The U. S. 
company might be driven out of the 
market. It might hold its own without 
compromise, or it might enter into some 
sort of agreement, which might or might 
not be legal under U.S. law. 

@ What Happened—In some cases, ar- 
rangements between American produc- 


SCRAP FROM GERMANY 


On the dockside in the picturesque 
French port of Rouen uncounted 
tons of wrecked Nazi armor await 
shipment to England and the U.S.— 
as steel scrap. Byproducts of the 
Allied dash across France, these 


ers and foreign cartels resulted in ex 
change of ald technical informa 
tion. Sometimes, an erratic market was 
stabilized to the advantage of both pro 
ducer and consumer. In other cases, 
American firms or American consumers 
probably got the short end of the stick 
Production often was restricted, prices 
jacked up, export markets closed. 

Justice Dept. attorneys say that the 
U. S. almost always lost out because 
American manufacturers valued the rich 
domestic market so highly that they 
never drove a really hard bargain in the 
export field. 
e@ Wanted: A Policy—Throughout this 
period, the U. S. government had no 
official policy toward cartels or their r 
lations with American firms. Each de 
partment or agency took the stand that 
fitted best with its own thinking. 

The State Dept. in general considered 
cartels an improper subject for diplo 
macy and ignored them. The Justic« 
Dept., which is charged with enforcing 
the Sherman law, was against any com 
bine on principle. The Dept. of Agri 
culture, which favors commodity agre¢ 
ments and counts on tariff protection, 
was inclined to favor a certain amount 
of cartelization of world trade. 

It wasn’t until the government started 
work on blueprints for the postwar 


smashed tanks, trucks, and autos will 
be melted down and reprocessed for 
return to the enemy in the shape of 
hostile shells and armaments. Ton- 
nage of such imports is secret; but 
judging by the destruction rate, there’s 
more than enough for weakening U.S. 
scrap markets (BW—Sep.9’44,p21). 


world that it came up against the neces- 
sity of establishing an official “American 
line” on the cartel question. Carteliza- 
tion always picks up speed when trade 
is disturbed and markets disorganized. 
Experts think that if the U. S. ever in- 
tends to do anything about international 
cartels, now is its best chance. 

The various committees and subcom- 

mittees working under the State Dept. 
were set up to see what the U. S. could 
do. Their program is still a = way 
from finished, but its general outlines 
are beginning to take shape. 
@ Couple of Concessions—Fundamen- 
tally, the American. line will be antago- 
nistic to cartels and any other forms of 
restriction on international trade. In 
setting up actual policy, however, the 
U. S. government will make two con- 
cessions: (1) It will distinguish between 
fabricated items and raw commodities, 
particularly agricultural commodities; 
(2) it will not seek abolition of all car- 
tels, but the elimination of restrictive 
agreements and objectionable practices. 
What happens to I. G. Farben and 
other German cartels will depend on 
the nature of the peace terms, but the 
odds are they will be broken up. 

Under the plan tentatively adopted 
by the executive committee, the U. S. 
would ask all Allied nations to outlaw 
restrictive or predatory cartel practices. 
This could be done either by treaty or 
by altering national laws. Each country 
would be free to set up any form of in- 
dustrial and commercial organization it 
liked, but in international dealings all 
would have to play by the same lee 
e Three Principal Weapons—Experts 
haven’t yet settled on the list of pro- 
hibited practices, but the final draft is 
sure to include the three principal weap- 
ons in the cartel armory—price fixing, 
division of market, limitation of pro- 
duction. If these three points are cov- 
ered, the rest will be largely embroidery. 

To close any miscellaneous loopholes, 
the plan calls for a number of other 
measures. Registration of commercial 
agreements between private companies 
in different countries and tightening up 
the patent laws are the main ones. It 
also recommends establishment of an 
international agency to act as a clearing 
house for complaints about cartel prac- 
tices. This office would have only lim- 
ited policy power, but it could serve as 
a convenient place for airing particular 
problems. 

@ Opinion Is Divided—The basic theory 
behind this plan is that in most manu- 
factured products American firms can 
hold their own with any foreign com- 
petition, cartelized or not. Experts like 
to point out that while American advo- 
cates of cartels are arguing that they 
can’t stand up to the European com- 
bines, British cartel spokesmen are say- 
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CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY 


During her inspection tour of hospi- 
tals in England and France, Rep. 
Frances Bolton gathers evidence in 
Paris on the most controversial sub- 
ject since the city’s liberation— 
whether Parisian designers still hold 
the edge on chic (BW—Sep.9’44,p 
46). Although well designed, the dis- 
played shoes are of the wedge type, a 
style in vogue on the U.S. fashion 
front for several seasons. And scarcity 
under Nazi occupation is revealed in 
the choice of materials—string and 
fabric uppers, and wooden soles fitted 
with resilient disks for wearing quality. 


ing that they can’t meet low-cost Ameri- 
can competition unless their govern- 
ment gives them help. 

This reasoning doesn’t always hold 
good where basic commodities are in- 
volved. Hence, the technicians are 
swinging around to the idea that some 
raw materials—perhaps some of the 
basic foods and fibers—may have to be 


marked down for special treatment. ° 


Policy on this point is not yet defined. 
The most popular idea in official circles 
is that when control is necessary, com- 
modities should be controlled by inter- 
governmental agreements, not by private 
arrangements. Scarce metals like tin, 
basic foods like wheat, and surplus com- 
modities like cotton, all might qualify 
for treatment of this sort. 

@ How Long?—The big question to be 
settled here is whether commodity 
agreements should be permanent or tem- 
porary fixtures in postwar trade. Prob- 
ably the majority of the experts think 
of them as temporary anesthetics to 
ease the pains of postwar readjustment, 


but some of the agricultural economists 
predict that they will have to be cop. 
tinued indefinitely. 

Technicians who have been drafting 
U. S. cartel policy don’t regard reir 
program as airtight. They do think jt 
would provide a fairly workable jasjs 
for postwar commerce—provided the 
other nations string along and adop: the 
plan in good faith. That provi: ; 
where the wild card gets in the . 
Officials have no illusions about t! 
ception their plan will get from most of 
the European countries, particilarly 
from those in which the dominant car. 
tel has gradually got itself balled up with 
the foreign office. 
© Russia May Help—In the peace-table 
poker game, the U. S. hopes to hold 
two high cards, however. One is the 
fact that European nations are looking 
to it for long-term credits, technical 
assistance, and general support during 
rehabilitation. The other is the belief 
that logically Russia should be willing 
to play on the American team as far as 
cartels are concerned. Russia, the ex- 
perts think, will be a big importer after 
the war, and as such should be in 
favor of anything that will keep prices 
down and production at a maximum. 
Whether Russia actually will reason this 
way is something the experts don’t try 
to predict. 

Between now and the final show- 
down, U. S. cartel policy probably will 
go through a good deal of evolution. 
Preliminary talks with other countrics 
may result in some quiet horse trading 
before the public consideration is sched- 
uled. Criticisms from business or labor 
groups may alter particular points. A 
Republican victory in the November 
election would throw the whole ques- 
tion open again. 
e@Farm Bloc Issue—There’s also the 
question of making the postwar trade 
ea jibe with the traditional U. S. 

igh tariff policy. And there is always 
the question of how to get a commercial 
program past the farm bloc which is 
thinking in terms of dumping abroad 
and fencing off the domestic market 
with any restrictions it can lay hands on 
(page 18). 

One department of the government 
isn’t waiting for the last comma to be 
inserted, however. Justice Dept. attor- 
neys are pushing ahead with a general 
campaign against tie-ups between Amcr- 
ican firms and foreign companies. Big- 
gest case so far is the suit against E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Remington 
Arms Co., a subsidiary, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, the British heavy- 
weight (BW —Jan.15’44,p14). 

Latest is the indictment returned last 
week charging seven corporations—three 
of them English—with controlling the 
world market for borax and borates. 
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More Spot Steel 


WPB’s decision to allot 
125,000 tons during the fourth 
quarter gives substance to the 
spot authorization program. 


Up to now, WPB’s spot authoriza- 
tion plan, which gives regional offices 

wer to permit limited reconversion 
to civilian production (BW-—Jul.22°44, 
p15), has looked better on paper than 
it has in practice. 

But this week it began to take on 
more substance after J. A. Krug, war 
production boss, announced that 100,- 
000 tons of carbon steel, and 25,000 
tons of alloy, would be set aside in 
the fourth quarter as a kitty for manu- 
facturers making civilian goods under 
the spot program. 
ePower Over L-41—There is a good 
chance that L-41—WPB’s basic con- 
struction order—will be added to the 
long list of limitation and conserva- 
tion orders which field offices now have 
the power to overrule under spot au- 
thorization. 

Officials are counting on the highly 
localized construction industry to sop 
up much of the countrywide unemploy- 
ment which would result from an over- 
all cutback in military production. 
Construction will make a more effective 
blotter if authority over L-41 is not 
concentrated in Washington. Initially, 
field offices probably will be given the 
say-so only for maintenance and _re- 
pair jobs, and minor new construction 
projects. 

@OCR Interested—WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements is ready to make 
a plea for giving the field offices wider 
po rag with respect to L and M 
orders already under the spot program. 

A regional office can now permit 
the manufacture of an item or the use 
of a material which would otherwise be 
banned by an L or M order—or it can 
permit the manufacture of a larger 
quantity of an item than an order 
allows. But local WPB officials can- 
not relax many other restrictive pro- 
visions, such as limitations on the 
amount of steel that may go into a 
baby carriage or on the use of ther- 
mostats for cooking stoves. 
¢ Nelson’s Idea—The set-aside of 125,- 
000 tons of new steel for spot authoriza- 
tion gives the spot program the status 
it was intended to have when Donald 
Nelson first presented it last spring as 
a means of gradually returning to civil- 
lan production. At that time, the idea 
was that field offices would be given 
allotments of controlled materials which 
they could dole out to manufacturers 
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who qualified under the spot program. 

When the plan finally went into 
effect, a little over. a month ago, steel 
looked so tight that regional offices 
were told that they would give the 
go-ahead only to companies which 
could lay their hands on idle and excess 
inventorics, Reserves of copper (15,- 
000,000 Ib.) and aluminum (57,500,- 
000 Ib.) were set up, but the steel 
allotment was only made last week, 
after Smaller War Plants Corp. (backed 
by OCR and WPB’s labor vice-chair- 
men) had put up a lusty fight. 
@Small Plants First-SWPC had 
argued that, with no new steel in the 
kitty, many plants actually were worse 
off under spot authorization than they 
had been before because once a regional 
office refused them permission to make 
vacuum cleaners, neon signs, lawn 
mowers, or whatever, they could not 
appeal this decision to the Washing- 
ton office. Previously, hardship cases 
could go up to the appeals board itself, 
if need be (BW —Jul.22’44,p17). 

Small plants certified by SWPC as 
hardship cases get first whack at the 
new steel now assigned to spot author- 
ization. All other small plants employ- 
ing less than 250 wage earners come 
next. If there is any steel left, it will 
go to companics making products con- 
sidered essential by OCR and to com- 
panies which need only small amounts 
of new material to enable them to chew 


up large quantities of surplus inventory. 
No one applicant can get more than 
100 tons of carbon stecl without Wash- 
ington’s approval. 

@ More Steel Soon—These restrictions 
probably will be eased before the end 
of the fourth quarter even if V-E Day 
(Victory-in-Europe day) is still around 
the corner. WPB is now bullish about 
the steel supply, and Krug has as good 
as promised that more steel will soon 
be allotted to spot authorization. 

Spot authorization has had only a 

limited effectiveness to date, but offi 
cials are now playing up its importanc« 
They are afraid that WPB's announc« 
ment of the plans for V-E. Day recon 
version made the spot program look 
like pretty small potatoes. 
e 1,321 Applications—Through Sept 
14, applications filed under spot au 
thorization totaled 1,321. Of these, 7 
were granted, 191 were denied or dé 
ferred. The rest had not been acted 
on. 

Of the 191 denials, only 17 
because of War Manpower Commis 
sion objections. The rest resulted 
from (1) WPB’s refusal to release facil 
ities which might be used for war pro 
duction, (2) improper filing, and (3) 
requests for release from L and M orders 
not included under spot authorization. 
e@ Steel in Reserve—WPB is allotting 
new steel to its regions in proportion 
to their prewar level of industrial ac 


were 


MACHINE SHOP AFLOAT 


Going into service in New York’s 
harbor area is a unique floating ma- 
chine shop that’s towed to the scene 
of its ship-repair work. Built and oper- 
ated by Zalud Mobile Marine Corp., 
the craft contains a 3,000-sq.ft. shop 
equipped with the machine _ tools 
necessary for general work, and 


has diesel-electric generators, pumps, 
and air compressors which serve the 
ship under repair. Its purpose is to 
save time required to send jobs to 
land-locked shops and to eliminate 
costly delays caused by the shortage of 
space at busy ship piers and shipyards. 
The trim 105-ft. barge and its 48-ft. 
tug also contain living quarters for 
the shop crews. 


tivity, but enough steel is being kept 
in reserve to boost the allotment of 
any office which gets too small a quota. 

So far, requests for authorizations 

have been heaviest in areas which were 
least industrialized before the war be- 
cause, in general, war business has 
passed them by. 
@ Fourth-Quarter Kitty-WPB is not 
channeling all new civilian production 
through spot authorization. Another 
fourth-quarter kitty of 37,000 tons of 
steel has been set up for OCR’s use 
in obtaining resumed Ny increased ) 
production of 19 critically short items. 
This allotment is in addition to OCR’s 
regular fourth-quarter allocation of 217,- 
000 tons. 

OCR will make the extra 37,000 tons 
go as far as it can among the follow- 
ing items: mechanical _ refrigerators, 
domestic washing machines, class B 
(domestic) oil burners and _ stokers, 
domestic oil storage tanks, hydropneu- 
matic tanks, domestic watthour meters, 
miniature incandescent lamps, domestic 
electric ranges, farm radio batteries, 
alarm clocks, commercial laundry ma- 
chinery, railroad passenger cars, light 
trucks, farm freezers, domestic sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
water heaters, electric fans, and insect 
screen cloth. 


Exports in Doubt 


Foreign trade experts of 
WFA see gloomy future for most 
surplus farm commodities, even 
as subsidy program is planned. 


While top officials of the War Food 
Administration make big talk about ex- 
porting surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to maintain domestic farm produc- 
tion and prices after the war, their own 
foreign trade experts are not optimistic. 
@ Outlook Is Gloomy—These insiders 
say we'll probably be able to sell good 
tonnages of tobacco, lard, and fruits 
after the war, but that’s about all. 
They are convinced that foreign mar- 
kets won’t be regained—even in the 
diminished prewar volume—for cotton 
and wheat except through dumping or 
cartels. 

The foreign trade experts say that 
Britain already has signed up the agri- 
cultural production of Canada and 
Australia for four years after the war, 
has bought future supplies of meats 
from Argentina, is trying to buy low- 
cost cotton from Brazil, and is engaged 
in angling for other farm commodities 


Details are available on the civilian 
ae production permitted the fol- 
owing companies under the War 
Production Board’s spot authoriza- 
tion program: 

Johnson Co., Houston, Tex.— 
Approximately 900 septic tanks using 
120 tons of steel a quarter from idle 
and excess inventory. 

Electrical Products Consolidated, 
Spokane, Wash.—Metal signs. 

Heating Assurance, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash.—50 Class B stokers during 
the fourth quarter of 1944; 125 
stokers during each of the first two 
quarters of 1945. 

Rich Sign Co., Wichita, Kan.— 
75 neon signs. 

Hutchinson Foundry & Steel Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan.—50 manhole cover 
units, and 200 meter box units. 

Miro-Flex Co., Wichita, Kan.— 
27,000 can openers. 

Midwestern Steel Treating & 
— Co., Wichita, Kan.—6,000 
steel chairs. 

Dickerson Varner, Wichita, Kan. 
—48 wire baskets. 

Service Foundry, Wichita, Kan.— 
5,000 shims for automobile springs 
to be uséd as replacement parts. (An 


Who’s Authorized to Make What 


allotment of 1,000 Ib. of aluminum 
castings will be required.) 

Sonner Burner Co., Winfield, Kan. 
—900 conversion gas burners, and 
$10,000 worth of industrial gas burn- 
ers. 

Ray-Hainke Mfg. Co., Kensington, 
Kan.—600 power lawn mowers. (This 
company has been granted an AA-5 
preference rating for this production 
and has been assured that its supplier 
can supply the necessary power units 
for the next five months.) 

Massillon Aluminum Co., Massil- 
lon, Ohio—$125,000 worth of alumi- 
num cooking utensils (379,330 units) 
in the fourth quarter of this year, 
and $250,000 worth (758,660 units) 
in each quarter of 1945. 

B. Berman, Erie, Pa.—500 inner- 
spring mattresses and 1,500 baby 
crib springs in the fourth quarter. 

Electrofux Corp., New York, N. Y. 
—A limited number of vacuum clean- 
ers (BW-—Sep.16’44,p21). 


(Spot authorizations to individual 
companies will be a weekly feature of 
the War Business Checklist in Busi- 
ness Week beginning with the Sept. 
30 issue.) 


in all of the South American cou: | 
e Planning Subsidies—Just the 
WEA is drafting a postwar expor 
sidy program to sell whatever ; 
on the world market where pri, 
both cotton and wheat now are 
30% below domestic levels. 

Authority to dump farm con 

ties in world markets is contain 4 j; 
the war ae disposal bill, whic!: wa; 
nearing final enactment this week. The 
same provision prohibits sales in the 
domestic market below parity p:ices, 
excepting deteriorated products, p> rish- 
ables in danger of deterioration, ang 
wheat for livestock feed. 
@ Broad Interpretation — Commodity 
Credit Corp. oftcials interpret the leg. 
islation as applying to foreign sales of 
manufactured as well as raw agricul- 
tural products. Thus a textile manufac. 
turer, a flour miller, or a processor of 
fruits could buy the raw products, ear- 
marked for export, at world prices from 
CCC and sell the finished commodities 
abroad in competition with forcign 
fabricators. 

Even broader is a provision of the 
disposal bill, authorizing the CCC to 
sell a commodity not only for cash but 
for its equivalent in goods or on credit. 
@ What It Amounts To—The net of the 
prospect in its ramifications is that 
CCC may affect the entire export and 
import business of the United States. 
It could condition the importation of 
foreign agricultural and industrial raw 
and processed commodities upon the 
sale of domestic agricultural and in- 
dustrial materials in foreign markets. 

The whole move, hatched by WFA 
officials, is a play to maintain domestic 
agricultural production and prices near 
their expanded wartime levels. These 
officials know that unless farm com- 
modities can be exported, output of 
many agricultural products must be cut 
back at least one-third to make good 
the postwar price commitments to 
farmers. 

These commitments are to support 

prices to farmers at not less than 90% 
of parity for two years after formal con- 
clusion of the war. Farm prices cur- 
rently are nearly 115% of parity on 
general average, but cotton is selling 
at about 97% of parity and wheat at 
90%. 
@eCCC Would Buy Surpluses—Since 
these commitments : are attractive to 
farmers, it is expected that postwar 
farm production will be maintained 
near wartime levels, unless the prices 
should be conditioned upon a cutback 
in agricultural output. In any event, 
the CCC would buy at support prices 
all commodities produced in excess of 
domestic requirements. 

If the surplus could not be sold 
abroad, it would be accumulated by 
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CCC against future domestic shortage 
due to drought or other causes. Eventu- 
ally, CCC offieials predict, their agency 
would come up with agricultural sur- 
pluses which might have to be 
destroyed. : 

¢ Stamp Plan Again—As a stopgap, con- 
gressional leaders have revived the drive 
for a new stamp plan to feed surplus 
crops to low-income families—dumping 
at home instead of abroad, with the tax- 
avers making up the difference in 
either case. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that there is little chance of a 
vote on resumption of the stamp plan 
until after the election. 

Government agricultural economists 
regard the entire business of cut-rate 
foreign sales with a good deal of skep- 
ticsm. They say that the only legiti- 
mate way to compete in world markets 
is to reduce the cost of production. 

During the 1930’s a diminishing 
volume of agricultural — was sold 
in world markets, as foreign importing 
and exporting countries extended their 
areas Of competitive low-cost produc- 
tion. Surfeited with unexportable sur- 
pluses, the CCC—just before the war— 
had launched an export subsidy pro- 
gram on both cotton and wheat. 
¢Some Surpluses Cut—The war bailed 
out our surplus of wheat and corn 
(through domestic sales for the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol and as 
feed to expand livestock production), 
and part of the surplus of cotton 
(through increased domestic military 
and civilian demand for goods). Through 
lend-lease a part of our surplus cotton, 
but little 5 aa went abroad. 

Also, through lend-lease, a large part 
of our war-stimulated production of 
vegetable oils has gone abroad, but the 
postwar prospect is for much smaller 
exports of these commodities and for 
a cutback in the wartime expansion 
of production of peanuts in the South 
(page 93) and soybeans in the Mid- 
west. Much midwestern soybean acre- 
age presumably would go back to 
pasture, 
¢ Competition From Brazil—During the 
five years before the war we exported 
about 5,600,000 bales of cotton a year. 
During the war our cotton exports 
have averaged less than 1,500,000 bales. 
After the war we will be in competi- 
tion with Brazil and India (BW —Aug. 
26°44,p120). 

Before the war we exported less than 
65,000,000 bu. of wheat and flour (com- 
pared with 200,000,000 bu. or more 
during the 1920’s). Competition with 
wheat from Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina was unfruitful as domestic 
eye were held above the world mar- 
ket by tariffs and acreage reduction 
in the United States. Exports of wheat 
during the war have been nil. 
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FREEDOM ROAD 


Answer to every trucker’s dream is a 
new private 50-mi. highway in Ore- 
gon’s Cascade Mts. There are no speed 
laws or loading restrictions—not even 
license tags are needed. Laid over an 
abandoned rail roadbed, the truckway 
is a $500,000 challenge by the Ostran- 
der Railway & Timber Co., and Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co. to the Ore- 
gon State Highway Commission which 
has held logging interests to highway 


restrictions despite pleas of “there's a 
war on.” And some of the maintenance 
costs are being defrayed by rent from 
other firms which use the road. Aver- 
age running surface of the stretch is 
26 ft., and a sulphite liquor—waste 
product of the Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co.—is used instead of oil to bind the 
stone dressing. With the sky the 
limit on speed and cargoes, drivers are 
doubling their log hauls from the 
timber stand into boom dumps at 
Canby, union spokesmen report. 


e Some Advantages—Before the war we 
exported an average of 400,000,000 Ib. 
of tobacco, principally to Great Bnrit- 
ain. During the war the exports of 
tobacco have averaged about 275,000,- 
000 Ib. It’s expected that after the war 
the foreign preference for American 
tobacco will be maintained. 

In fruits and lard it is considered that 
the U. S. still holds a natural advan- 
tage, but a diminishing one, since pro- 
duction of citrus is expected to increase 
in North Africa, deciduous fruits in 
France, and hogs in Argentina and 
Canada. 

Probably the CCC won’t get its 

export subsidy program rolling until 
after the reduction or discontinuance of 
lend-lease if the Lend-Lease Act is 
allowed to expire next June. 
e@ Handy As a Threat—Grand strategy 
also may be to use the export subsidy 
authority as a club to beat foreign 
countries into line on international 
trade agreements. The cue to the 
whole business is contained in the 
September reconversion statement by 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes to President Roosevelt that we 
shall not return to a scarcity agricultural 
economy. 


Freight via Air 
Minimum 30¢ a mile rate is 
announced by American Airlines 
for new services which would 
bypass R.EA. air division. 


Announcement last week by Ameri- 

can Airlines of a new lower-rate, com- 
pany-operated, door-to-door air freight 
service took by surprise other transcon- 
tinental airlines, shippers, and the Air 
Express Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. R.E.A. since the in- 
auguration of air express has handled 
all ground-level pickup and delivery of 
cargo shipments for domestic airlines. 
e New Ground Service?—The new 
schedule appears to leave R.E.A. out 
in the cold as far as American is con- 
cerned. It takes beyond the stage of 
idle talk the long-bandied rumor that 
eventually the airlines might handle 
their own express business door-to-door. 
But it had been thought that R.E.A. 
would get a sizable cut for the trucking 
and paper work. 

American’s freight service is an- 


effect next month. The transport 
line has picked out articles which 
surveys by the individual airlines and 
by their jointly owned Air Cargo, 
Inc., show have maximum trafic 
possibilities, and has figured these 
rates with a sharp pencil, using oper- 
ating costs of its all-cargo DC-3 ships. 


Fruits, berries, and vegetables: 
Los Angeles to New York 
(5,000-Ib. 
Furs and gold; electros and mats: 
New York to Los Angeles 
New York to Chicago 
Aircraft parts and accessories: 
Los Angeles to Baltimore 
Automotive parts and accessories: 
Detroit to New York 
Biologicals, serums, vaccines: 
Philadelphia to Dallas ............ 
Corpses, cremated or disinterred remains: 
Phoenix to Boston 
Baby chicks or turkeys: 
Hartford to Nashville ............ 
Perfume, cosmetics, or machines and parts: 
New York to Chicago ........... 
Oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, etc.: 
Baltimore to Oklahoma City ...... 


New York to Los Angeles 
Packed 8 Ib. per cu. ft. ..... 
Packed 12 Ib. per cu. ft. ..... 
Jewelry: 
New York to St. Louis 
Precious and works of art ..... 
PN he dct daGctwidecsess 


Proposed Air Freight Rates 


Interesting possibilities for shippers 
are offered by American Airlines’ 
proposal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for new air freight rates to take 


Apparel (men’s, women’s, children’s) & dry goods: 


Rates per cwt. 
American Airlines Air 

(Proposed) Express 
$84.00 

at LET ET EEE $32.20 
ibe ae Sawa ated 66.60 84.00 
Stagoitasés 17.70 24.50 
Sikh ade amd ee ook 36.70 84.00 
amine alnoeinale 9.20 17.50 
weerrrverey § 2 ks 45.50 
wiickievee es 61.60 84.00 
Siete a taeda sip 21.00 31.50 
Veatuecpeciie 12.20 24.50 
Ad ath ook, Gekale 42.00 
Re aed 57.60 84.00 
Be Pe yee ee 48.60 84.00 
dbdidixcsie x -abiee eae 31.50 
Kewanee caeed 21.00 31.50 


Commodity schedules for news- 
— start from New York, Buffalo, 

allas, and Ft. Worth. New York 
papers in 5,000-Ib. lots cost $2.90 per 
cwt. to Boston, $3.30 to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dallas and Ft. Worth 
apers have a minimum of 50 Ib. 

ey cost $3 per cwt. to Abilene, 
$3.65 to Oklahoma City. Compara- 
tive rates on a few selected commodi- 
ties, as between American’s proposed 
rate and existing air express rates, are: 


ments, films, novelties, essenti: 
sporting goods, stationery, vaccin 
serums, corsets and _brassieres 
phonograph records. 


Oils, 
and 
and 


or 


e Shellfish and Motorcycles—In © ay M 
oysters, clams, crabs, scallops, mac ines like 
and parts, telephone and teleg: phic 

supplies, hand tools, motorcycle. cer. Ipustry 
tain other vaccines and serums and lack 
compressed gas in cylinders. In |) are 

toilet preparations, books and printed Hip acne 
matter, aircraft and automotive parts, > 

Until now, combination pas: iger- ph 

cargo DC-3’s operated by the aislines 4 tot 
have been unable to accomm date ly 4; 
burial caskets. The new American uh 
schedule, predicated upon its all-cargo ce or 


DC-3’s with bigger cargo hatches, |ists 
“corpses, cremated or disinterred te. 
mains.” 

@ Saving $37 Over Rail—The rate indi- 
cates a cost of $189.70 for a 2S80-Jb. 
casket shipped from New York to Los 
Angeles as freight and unaccompunied. 


Rottler 
pipme: 
» $00 
reme! 
t Ge 
es th: 


“at year 
his compares with present railway Pi over 
cost for one coach ticket of $72.90. plus the ' 


one person required by railroad rules to 
accompany the remains. The first-class 
passage of the extra person, plus meals 
enroute, is computed at $153.91, ora 
total of $226.81 for delivering the body 
to destination. ; 

If the living person returns to point 
of origin, the cost goes up accordingly, 


ction 
er dr. 
e of 
Proba 
lve 1 
esti 
bshin 
000, 


nounced to take effect Oct. 15, subject 
to Civil Aeronautics Board approval. 
Industry observers expect no dinstion 
from that body. American sets up 
rates as low as 30¢ a ton-mile, com- 
pared with present air express charges 
of 72¢. 
@ Off-Line Points Served—The line dis- 
claims any intention of competing di- 
rectly for small-package air express. Its 
freight minimum is 25 Ib. to one con- 
signee. American will handle shipments 
only between points on its own lines, 
but upon request will act as agent for 
the shipper in arranging off-line pickups 
or deliveries by the express company, 
by railway freight, or by a motor hauler. 
All rates, except special commodity 
classifications, include store-door picku 
and delivery. Company cargo officials 
say they are, negotiating with two large 
intercity tricking lines that cover most 
of the 43 cities reached by American. 
The trucking company that takes the 


ground contract is expected to provide 
its own facilities or arrange subcontracts 
in the 43 cities. 

e Discount for Hauling—A significant 
difference between the proposed opera- 
tion and present air express is that 
American’s plan permits shippers and 


consignees to cut their charges by de-’ 


livering or picking up their freight at 
the airport. Discount for this is 20¢ a 
cwt. at each end. Exception: Wherever 
the airline’s trucker uses a central con- 
solidated package freight station, the 
shipper can earn only 10¢ for self- 
service to this downtown station, gets 
no more even if he elects to go all the 
way out to the airport. 

Four classifications are set up by 
American’s proposed tariff: A, B, C, 
and D. In the A group are live bees, 
inflammable liquids, gold and fine jew- 
elry, works of art, and corpses. In B 
are baby chicks and turkeys, women’s 
shoes, scientific and musical instru- 


An estimated 18,000 out-of-town burials 
from distances great enough to justify 
use of air transport are handled 
annually. Funeral directors expect the 
total to continue high for many years 
because of war’s reshuffling of popula 
tion. 

@ Bid for Style Goods Traffic—Westem 
retailers of women’s and _ children’s 
high-style apparel have been regular, 
but sparing, users of air express to rush 
new fashions from the East. The pres- 
ent air express rate is $84 per cut, 
with no minimum. The new schedule 
offers delivery of 500-Ib. minimum ship- 
ments at $48.60 to $57.60 per cwt. 
depending upon classification. Smaller 
lots take the A schedule and pay the 
$66.60 rate. 

These new domestic rates of Ameri- 
can do not go to quite so low a mini- 
mum as export schedules announced te- 
cently by Pan American Airways. ‘The 
basic difference is that American is all 
ready to go when CAB gives it the nod, 
while Pan American’s tariff is to take 
effect when the line gets its hoped-for 
new fleet of 60- and 108-passenger 
transports. 


e Lower Rates Still?—The Pan Ameri- 9! | 
can proposal hints that the end is not ca 
yet in sight for immediate postwar te- be 
ductions. Its charges, when eventually 9°" 
effective, range from 25¢ to 40¢ a ton- Pt 
mile, compared with American’s 30¢ if 


minimum rate. 
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ortage of Plans 


Materials and controls are 
t likely to curb construction 
Justry in first postwar year, 
lack of plans may. 


Prospects for the construction in- 
try brighten measurably, almost day 
day, although WPB’s estimate of 
4 total building at $3,600,000,000 
nly 47% of 1943, and 27% of 1942. 
Jar value of private building remains 
post constant in these two years. 
Bottleneck—Construction materials, 
pipment, and labor seem likely to 
- sooner than the comparable re- 
rements of many another industry 
: Germany goes under. WPB be- 
es that construction in the first post- 
year will be limited not by shortages 
government restrictions, but rather 
the relatively small volume of con- 
ction plans at the ready stage. An- 
er drawback may be the disorganized 
e of contractors’ organization. 
Probable construction volume for the 
lve months after Germany’s defeat 
estimated at $5,000,000,000. But 
bshington thinks this might go to 
000,000,900 if lumber now being 
d for war can be diverted quickly 
| almost exclusively to building work. 
hecklist of Necessities—Many con- 
ction supplies are now in sufficient 
pntity for any expectable program, 
i should be more abundant in the 
t few weeks regardless of the 
yopean war, according to Engineer- 
News-Record, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
tion. This magazine has recently 
pleted a survey of present avail- 
lity and immediate prospects in ma- 
als and machinery. Its detailed 
cklist is: 
teel—Although not abundant, reinforc- 
bars and structural members can be ob- 
ed in a reasonable length of time. 
ple supplies are expected within a few 
ks after Germany is beaten. 
umber—Severe shortage of all types now 
s, making lumber the most critical 
ding material. In 1943, about 75% of 
ber consumption was for direct and in- 
ct war uses. The end of the European 
ict will not materially reduce war de- 
hds. This fact, coupled with the lack of 
cient logging manpower, shortage of 
ks and truck tires for lumbering opera- 
s, and the drep of lumber inventories 
a total of 17,000,000,000 b. ft. in 
1 to 7,000,000,000 b. ft. at present, 
cause lumber to be critical for some 


ortland cement—Free of WPB controls 
pt that production is restricted to 
bs 1, TI, ak III as defined by A.S.T.M. 
ifications. Cement has been ample for 
tal months and should continue so. 
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Aggregates—Some aggregate plants are 
now shut down because of manpower short- 
ages and others because of lack of orders. 
Generally ample at present, aggregate and 
sand supplies will be free of other than 
local shortages for some time. 

Concrete products—Local shortages have 
occurred in recent weeks, but supplies of 
concrete block, cinder block, and other con- 
crete building materials are expected to be 
available in sufficient quantity for the next 
several months. . 

Pipe—Concrete, cement asbestos, clay 
and cast-iron pipe are now generally plenti- 
ful and will continue so. Steel pipe, now 
available in limited quantities, is soon to 
become more plentiful. Present shortage of 
corrugated metal drainage pipe is not to be 
relieved soon because of war demands that 
will continue. 

Building brick—Southern California is 
one area where a shortage of building brick 
now occurs, but this shortage is soon to be 
relieved. Because of the nature of the 
product, deliveries can be stepped u 
quickly to meet a large increase in mel 

Other clay products—Supply of structural 
clay products is generally ample, although 
floor and wall tile are tight. 

Plaster—Now ample to meet present de- 
mands are gypsum plaster, cement plaster, 
gypsum lath, metal lath, and metal stucco 
base. Of these materials only metal lath is 
expected to get tight with increased de- 
mands, and shortage is not to last long 
after cutback of war orders. 

Cement-asbestos—Products of cement- 
asbestos are now ample except for local 
shortages of siding shingles. oe are 
expected to be sufficient in near future. 

Metal doors and windows—Present re- 
strictions on production and distribution 
are to be relaxed with Germany’s defeat. 
A few months later deliveries on a greatly 
increased scale can be expected. 

Nails—Although not plentiful, supplies in 


the past few months have been ample and 
no shortages are expected. 

Bolts and screws—Small size bolts are 
tight, while §-in. dia. and larger sizes are 
not so critical. Because of great demands 
for military work, shortages are expected to 
continue until metal cutbacks 
show effect. 

Plumbing supplies—Bathtubs, copper tub- 
ing, and other plumbing needs are now 
critical and are expected to continue so. 

Air conditioning — Critical for many 
months, air-conditioning supplics will con- 
tinue so for some time. However, in ac- 
cordance with recent WPB rulings, manu- 
facturers may now produce many products 
formerly restricted, so long as the necessary 
raw matcrials and manpower in manufactur- 
ing arcas are not ated for war program. 
This ruling should aid in making air-con- 
ditioning supplies available sooner than 
otherwise possible. 

Lighting fixtures—Now critical, the num- 
ber of fluorescent fixtures that can be manu- 
factured is limited by supply of ballasts and 
transformers, which are now needed for 
radar. and other combat equipment. This 
limitation on production will continue dur- 
ing remainder of the Pacific war. The gen- 
cral trend is toward relaxation of metal re- 
strictions. Prohibited for some time, metal 
reflectors are now being made. 

Copper products—On July 31], a freeze 
order severely restricting the distribution of 
copper downspouts, flashing, gutters and re- 
lated products was removed, permitting 
manufacturers and jobbers to sell any mate- 
tial of this type available.’ However, manu- 
facture of these items is still restricted. 
Copper tubing is still frozen, but home- 
owners may now replace wornout pipe with 
new copper conduits. Due to military re- 
quirements taking 90% of present copper 
output, Army cutbacks will release large 
quantities of copper for production of civil- 
ian needs. This condition is expected to 


begin to 


HIGH-POWERED “HOG” 


No. | in a fleet of 25 new powerful 
locomotives being built by the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. is ready to haul freight. 
Produced by the road’s Altoona (Pa.) 
shops, the big 4-4-6-4 “hog” is de- 
signed to pull a 125-car train at more 


than 50 m.p.h. Exerting a 114,860-Ib. 
tractive force, this O-2 model four- 
cylinder job is rated 78% more pow- 
erful than the Pennsylvania’s stand- 
ard freight haulers. Weighed with its 
tender, carrying 40 tons of coal and 
19,000 gal. of water, the Q-2 tips the 
beam at 1,028,000 Ib. 
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make ample copper building supplies avail- 
able a few months after Germany collapses. 

Truck-mounted cranes—Military demands 
for this equipment now taking 90% of pro- 
duction make supplies exceedingly tight. 
Some cutbacks are anticipated but at the 
present time the types, sizes, and amounts 
are not known. As a result, no accurate 
forecast is possible. 

‘Tractor-mounted cranes—Military de- 
mands are taking from 75% to 90% of the 
production of tractor-mounted cranes and 
shovels, tractors, and motor graders. How- 
ever, shipment of cranes and shovels in 
1943 was nearly 13 times that in 1937, in- 
dicating a great imcrease in facilities for 
producing this type of machinery. Increase 
of production facilities for tractors and 
motor graders is also great. As a result, this 
equipment is expected to become much 
more plentiful with cutbacks. 

Mixers, hoists, etc.—These machines are 
much more plentiful than truck- and 
tractor-mounted cranes. The supply is ex- 
pected to improve still more in the next 
few months. 

Used equipment—A short time after 
Germany collapses, order L-196 of the 
WPB, which controls transfer of used 
shovels, cranes, crawler tractors, and motor 
graders, probably will be removed because 
new equipment is expected to be available. 

Repair parts—Tight for the past six 
months, repair parts are beginning to ease 
and the only really tight parts are roller 
bearings, fractional horsepower electric 
motors, and those parts needed for repair of 
engines and gear shafts. The supply is ex- 
pected to improve. 


P.A.C—C1.O.'s Political Plunge 


Growing antipathy in Democratic ranks doesn’t dissya 
Hillman’s Political Action Committee. It’s here to stay, firs 
reelect Roosevelt, then to pursue a long-range program. 


Maine’s distinction as a political ba- 

rometer has been tarnished by faulty per- 
formance, but the Republican sweep of 
the recent primary elections there has 
left an aura of gloom on the political 
house of Sidney Hillman, the duplex 
which he has fitted out for the C.I.O. 
Political Action Committee and for the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 
@ To Head Off Doubts—No more than 
the Republicans does Hillman trust the 
“as Maine goes” adage, but he was 
counting on substantial successes for 
P.A.C.-indorsed candidates in Maine to 
head off the creeping doubts which 
have beset the more conservative ele- 
ments of the Democratic Party since 
the C.1.O. decided to go political in 
a big way. 

The dismal showing of P.A.C. can- 
didates has only served to increase these 
doubts and to heighten the demand 
among Democrats that the labor politi- 
cians be hushed lest the taint of Com- 
munism that is attributed to the politi- 
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From an $8-a-week pants cutter, Sidney Hillman has risen through labor's 
ranks to control of the potentially powerful P.A.C. and its presidential drive. 


cal actionists proved fatal to they 
November. 

@ Here to Stay—But P.A.C. i F 
to stay. And as a permanent fixtyy 
the American political firmament 
deserves close study by the busiy 
man. 

Created in July, 1943, after a 
cesion of union setbacks in Cong, 
(including the passage of the Conng 
Smith War Labor Disputes 4 
P.A.C. was an alternative to the ¢ 
party demanded by young union | 
heads. 

Hillman, C.1.O. vice-president, 
named as chairman by Philip Mur 
C.I.O. president, with the backing 
the C.1.O. executive board and later 
almost unanimous indorsement of 
annual convention. 

@ Formed Rival Union—Born in Lit 
ania, then a part of Russia, Hills 
came to this country in 1907 and 
came a pants cutter at $8 a week 
New York. In 1910 he joined 

A.F.L. United Garment Workers, 
in 1914 withdrew to form a rival or 
ization, the Amalgamated Cloth 
Workers. In 1933 he took his in 
pendent union into the A.F.L. As 

of the original sanctuaries of the ind 
trial unionism principle, the Amal 
mated was among the first unions 
leave the A.F.L. when the C.10. x 
born in 1935. 

In the New Deal, he served as kx 
of the Labor Division of the Counc 
National Defense and, later, as 
rector of the Office of Producti 
Management. In 1942 he was ed 
into a nominal position in the War! 
duction Board, which succeeded Of 

Since its inception in 1936, Hill 

has been active in the left-wing An 
can Labor Party, a creation of \ 
York trade unions which has sh 
growing influence at the polls, parti 
larly in the political crucible that 
New York City. 
e Get Out the Vote—Hillman tack 
his new job at the roots. He held t 
forces of reaction were gaining stren; 
and threatening the entire program 
liberal legislation, and that the « 
way to check them was to get out 
vote—of the lower-income groups. 

Hillman set an initial P.A.C. financ 
goal of $700,000 to be raised throw 
contributions from union treasum 
To start the ball rolling, C.1.O. put 
$100,000; this was matched by H 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, 
Steel Service Plants: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
nect you at once with an experienced Buffalo, New York, 


the steel you need—when yeu need it. 
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structurals is immediately available 
from Ryerson stock. Just reach for 
eleven conveniently-located Ryerson 


the phone and call any one of the 
service plants. Our operators will con- 
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i QUICK, DEPENDABLE SHIPMENT 
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Pen 
MULTIPLIES 
MANPOWER 


AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way 
Communications Systems effectively 
bridge the gaps when there is much. 
work to do and too few hands to do 
it. AMPLICALL’s multiple uses are 
making it possible for thousands of 
plants to effect immense savings of time 
and steps... get much more done daily 
with the same manpower! High quality 
construction, perfect tonal sound 
and flexible design are the factors 
behind the outstanding success of 
AMPLICALL. Your inquiry is invited. 


OO 


Electroneering is our business 


RADIO .-» RADAR...SOUND... COMMUNICATIONS 
Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salaries in War Bonds 


The Rauland Cor >rporation ae Chicago 41, Hlinois. 


| man’s A.C.W., 
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the United § 
of America, United Auto \ 
United Electrical, Radio ¢ 
Workers. The Industrial J 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 4 
$50,000; Fur & Leather W orkey 
Textile Workers, $25,000 ea:h: 
Rubber Workers, $20,00( 
unions contributed smaller ; 
Pledges totaled $675,000, and 
collections from union treasuries , 
$671,214.11. 
e Balance Frozen—P.A.C. 
held that this fund could be 
campaigning for the fall elect 
ally got under way withor 
the prohibitions in the Con 
act against use of union fun 
eral election in support of cand 
federal ofice. The C.1.0.-P 
$371,086.56 of the fund amas ll 
union treasuries, and froze the bal 
($300,127.55) when the renominat 
of President Roosevelt closed what 
lawyers considered to be the i 
spending period. The balance 
again be available for use after 
elections, Nov. 7. 
In the meantime, the organizat 
says it will rely on contributions f 
individuals—not prohibited by law 
finance its activities. The backbone 
its new financing is the nationwide 
Buck for Roosevelt” campaign am 
5,000,000 C.1.0. members—50¢ of ¢ 
dollar to go into the P.A.C. trea 
the other 50¢ to be retained by | 
committees for local political use 
goal of $3,000,000 ithe maximum 


| With almost fanatical zeal, P.A% 
dual office works day and night 
President Roosevelt’s reelection. 
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NO. 1 “Try us all; pick your favorite,’ says this package. 
‘idea encourages customers to sample other products by making it 
mnient to buy two varieties—or more—as a unit. 


NO. 3 Food products like gelatin need protection against 
hing but eyes. Show ’em and sell ’em! This unit introduces 
>A to a product seldom seen . . . offers an invitation to buy. 
ght 
mn. 


COOKIE FAMILY ON PARADE... 
SCREWDRIVER “STAYS PUT”. .- 


GELATIN THAT GLISTENS... 


EDEA NO. 2 The package serves as a permanent holder for this tool 
so often mislaid. It begs to be bought—lets customers “‘obey that 
impulse” —and impulse-buying sells a lot of goods. 


Basic Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1, SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 

2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
are predominant factors. 

3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 
mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
of the future. 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont 


Cellophane 
qo 


Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


21 VISIBILITY... a powerful force in modern merchandising 


lowed by law) was set, half for the 
P.A.C., half for the local units. 

@ Expenses Listed—Of the $371,086.56 
spent from the original fund, $67,- 
320.48 was listed as contributions to 
candidates and expenditures directly 
connected with the primaries. Aside 
from administrative costs, other ex- 
penses included: pamphlets, $19,046. 
71; cartoons, $7,946.13; posters and 
buttons, $5,079.96; publicity, $6,205.- 
49; publication of a nationally circu- 
lated clip sheet, Political Action News, 
$4,005.17: and radio time, $3,149.28. 
@ Local Autonomy—The local indorse- 
ment policy was followed strictly in the 
primaries. While P.A.C. furnished 
records of the stand of candidates on 
labor and other liberal legislation, some- 
times with a recommendation, indorse- 
ment was left entirely in the hands of 
state, county, and ward or precinct 
P.A.C. committees. 

This autonomy added to the ardor 
with which the local units campaigned, 
and P.A.C. got off to a healthy start. 

In its first efforts, P.A.C. chalked up 

five Senate and eight House victories, 
while failing to oust two southern anti- 
labor stalwarts and two northern critics 
of the C.1.O. 
@ Riding the Coattails—P.A.C. did not 
claim full credit for victories of indorsed 
candidates. Pointing to the defeat of 
Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, 
bitterly orposed by organized labor and 
liberals, one P.A.C. leader said candidly: 
“P.AC. is riding the coattails of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Our real, independent 
showing is yet to be made.” 
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Tons of “educational” literature, for which the Politi 
Action Committee allots a substantial segment of 
fat campaign budget, runs the gamut from cconoy 
pamphlets and handbooks on how to make speeches 
cartoon books—with posters (above) for visual emphaj 


But P.A.C. was blamed, or credited, 
for results of the primary elections in 
which it participated, and opposition 
grew more intense. Inside the Demo- 
cratic Party, southern and some big-city 
machine politicians expressed concern 
over the organization’s growing influ- 
ence in party leadership and called for 
repudiation of the left-wing leaders 
and, particularly in the South, of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 
e@Old Guard Enlisted—Republicans 
have seized upon P.A.C. as an issue. 
They have given the fullest possible 
circulation tu the “clear everything with 
Sidney” statement attributed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt but now disavowed by 
his campaign managers. And as an 
antidote for the C.1.0.’s political efforts, 
they have enlisted the Republican old- 
guard element of the A.F.L. 

Hillman argues that the Republicans’ 
strongest hope lies in a small vote. In 
1940 some 50 million votes were cast, 
while in 1942 national voting lethargy 
cut the total to about 28 million and 
the G.O.P. enjoyed extensive victories. 

So the Republican campaign has fea- 

tured bitter attacks on P.A.C., and a 
strong effort has been made to increase 
distrust of the organization among 
workers. 
@ Reaction Feared—John L. Lewis has 
joined enthusiastically in the effort to 
discredit the C.I.0.-P.A.C.; some other 
labor organizations, fearing the reaction 
to which P.A.C.’s activities might sub- 
ject the labor movement as a whole, 
don’t miss a chance to take a swing at 
the union politicians. 


e The Communist Alliance—Not | 
least of the barbs hurled at the P, 
is the one tinged with red. Hilly 
is collaborating with the Commun 
now without a bona fide political p 
of their own, and the more circum 
Democrats and trade unionists fnd 
hard to warm up to the new bedfelk 

Hillman, while taking advantage 
their superior organizational ability g 
their rough-and-tumble experience 
the political arena, argues that the Co 
munists, because they are relatively { 
in number, have no more chance of 
trolling the P.A.C. than of seizing 
C.1L.0. 
@ Pamphlets Distributed—P.AC. 
well along with its national ek 
“educational” work through pamphif 
posters, billboards, radio, and mot 
pictures. ‘The pamphlets were ed 
by J. Raymond Walsh, former ea 
mist at Harvard and employee of 
National Labor Relations Board. 
one, “The People’s Program for 1° 
some 250,000 copies printed at a2 
of $75,000 have been distributed. 

Getting radio time has proved a p 
lem. The political actionists ¢ 
that many stations deny facilities 
local P.A.C. units In a test case! 
before the Federal Communicat 
Commission, the C.I.O. seeks to 
the operating license of station WHI 
Columbus, Ohio, charging censors 
of labor scripts. 
e Bid for Students—The C.1.0.-PA 
also is carrying its program to the 
lege student. 

This has not only the immediate | 
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They spin the 1550-ton turret on a battleship. This means training and elevating 
the monster 16-inch guns mounted three abreast in a heavy, armored turret. 
Precision, speed, and dependability are vital. The hydraulic drive is one 
reason for our Navy’s deadly gunfire. 
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keep ack-ack guns on the target. In re- They open the mouth of an LSM. When it’s 


to firing data transmitted by the time for the bow doors of a Landing Ship 
Pp! y Antiaircraft Director, our Army’s Medium to open, it’s time for action. 
the hm. antiaircraft guns are instantly Positive, dependable operation may be 
automatically positioned on the tar- a matter of life or death. This heavy job 
The hydraulic control mechanism is entrusted to Vickers hydraulics. 
late @Mh swings and elevates these guns re- 


ds to a movement of one one thou- 
23, Nth of an inch of the controls. 


Hydraulic “nerves” and “muscles” for superhuman tasks 


How is a huge, 16-inch gun turret on a battle- and control many hundreds of tons at the touch 


wagon swung into firing position? ... of a finger on a lever. And do it smoothly, quickly, 
How is a big 90-mm. antiaircraft gun kept | @nd with hairbreadth precision. 

trained on its fast-moving target? Even before the war, Vickers, Inc. a division of 
These and other tasks of warfare are too tough the Sperry Corporation, had years of experience 

for the controlled muscle power of mere man. So in applying hydraulic power and control to indus- 

they are performed by made-to-order “nerves” trial devices, and to Army and Navy weapons. 

and “muscles” of steel and oil, using the principle Wartime brought additional assignments. Here 

of hydraulics. are a few of the tasks which these man-made 


Hydraulic “nerves” and “muscles” can move hydraulic nerves and muscles perform... 


They turn the belly turret of a Liberator. It 
takes plenty of muscle to rotate and ele- 
vate a belly turret against the terrific 
wind pressure. So the “muscles” and con- 
trols are hydraulic—and they do their job 
smoothly, instantly, accurately. 


WHILE THE applications of hy- 
draulics to our modern weapons 
of war are the more spectacular, 
Vickers equipment is perform- 
ing equally important tasks on 
the production front. 

Giant presses, ingenious and 
intricate machines for making 
munitions, standard and special 
machine tools, and oil-well ma- 
chinery are but a few examples. 

When Victory permits, Vick- 
ers precision hydraulic equip- 
ment will aid in the manufac- 
ture of hundreds of postwar 
products. 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC, 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 


SEE Sas 
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Why accent the “for''? To 
emphasize that all of us should be 
for Uncle Sam’s rail conservation 
program and cooperative with the 
railroad industry in applying it. 

What's expected of us? First, 
that we limit ourselves to essential 
passenger and freight traffic... 
second, that we try to reduce the 
strain on carrier manpower and 
equipment. 

In handling the heaviest loads 
in history, despite a shortage of 
locomotives and cars, the rail- 
roads are doing a great job. And 
one important factor is the 
speed and efficiency of 
their maintenance opera- 
tions. Both Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings and 


We've been working 


for the railroad 


Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope are helping to return equip- 
ment to service faster. 

With their flexible, patented 
braiding, Yellow Strand Safety 
Slings provide a secure hold on 
lifts of varied weight and shape, 
from complete locomotives to in- 
dividual wheels and rims. Smooth- 
running Yellow Strand Pre- 
formed Wire Rope augments 
braided sling convenience with 
its own pliability and kink-resist- 
ance ...its long wear on shop 
crane or derrick. 

Investigate these well- 
mated tools. Let them bé 
working for you when 
wartime duties change to 
peacetime opportunities. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


| in the campaign on an organ: 


| the — actionists to spend 


| aloofness on the part of the Americ 
| Federation of Labor, which still purs 


jective of enlisting support {.; R 
velt among students of votin 
also the long-range goal of |; 
liberal youth group with P.A. 
e“No Relationship”—Just yer. 
National Citizens Political Ac n¢ 
mitten fits into the mosaic is jo} 
gether clear. It functions alo: side 
C.1.0.-P.A.C., and under the ¢ hain 
ship of Hillman. 7 

Hillman insists that the two oro, 
tions are not related, that th Citin 
committee was his answer to the , 
of progressives outside the la : 
ment for an opportunity to par 
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(free of the C.1.O. label) al 


Commit 
) ena) 
twice 


can collect 


much money (if the 
without violating the By 
eCollections Pick Up—Fund lj 
tions, slow at first, have picked up, 
of mid-September, the aggregate 
figures eis public by N.C.P.AC. y 
nearly $200,000, a small part in Jog 

Reports that Hillman’s Amalgamat 
Clothing Workers is using the mace 
employers to swell the campaign fu 
are under investigation by a House co 
mittee. 
@A.F.L. Is Aloot—What annoys 4 
C.1.0.-P.A.C. is the official attitude 


the Gompers policy of cutting acr 
party lines to reward labor’s friends a 
punish its enemies. 

William Green, A.F.L. president, h 
urged the unions under his wing | 
organize local political committees | 
get out the registration and the vo 
while at the same time observing 
policy of strict neutrality. 
e Tobin Backs Roosevelt—A.F'.L. ne 
trality does not, of course, bind the” 
000,000 members of affiliated union 
or even their officers. 

This year, as in 1940, Daniel | 
Tobin, president of the A.F.L. teas 
sters, heads the labor division of 
Democratic National Campaign Cos 
mittee; and, as in 1940, President Roo 
velt selected the teamsters’ annual 
ner as the sounding board for his is 
campaign speech. 
@ Here to Stay—P.A.C. has been set g 
on a continuing basis, and win or | 
this fall, will remain active for coor 
nation and direction of the politi 
activities of the C.I.0. 

N.C.P.A.C. will bow out after Nov 
unless, Hillman says, its executive box 
decides otherwise—a distinct possibilit 
since other officers have declared the 
are looking toward creation of a perm 
nent union of progressive _ politic 
forces, a broad front of liberals outsi 
the labor organizations, with status " 
dependent of the C.I.0.-P.A.C. 
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spectrum-Splitter 

W.R.G. Baker, who heads 
a Cilihe Radio Technical Planning 
vard, is well equipped for 
‘aimmmis week's tough job. 


‘Sa Imagine the problem of a housewife 
Citgo must equitably divide one apple 
“¢ WR among a roomful of hungry children 
T old you have some idea of what the 
‘‘Ucngil-deral Communications Commission 
ed by i] face on Sept. 28 when it convenes 
‘i. Washington conference to assign 
| “Nad ig wave-bands. Already, 17 categories 
applicants—government and commer- 
wi-have been recognized, not count- 
» the electronic newcomers that are 
| wartime secrets (BW-—Sep.2’44, 


ade without disruptive tumult, much 
the credit will go to Walter Ran- 
bm Gail Baker (see cover). He is vice- 
esident of the General Electric Co. 
d has served for the past year as 
airman of the Radio Technical Plan- 
ing Board. This group was organized 
) devise technical plans whereby the 
pernment could prepare for the Pre 
"“Giievelopment of radio following the 
Pus moval of wartime hobbles. Findings 
> ACRE RTPB will be the basis for the gov- 
nds aifioment’s splitup of the postwar air 
aves. 
It’s a big pie Baker is helping to di- 
de, but it isn’t big enough to satisfy 
hungers. The first allocation, 21 years 
b0, was confined to the “downstairs”’ 
ut of the spectrum, from 10 kc. to 
300 ke. Since then radio has moved 
the ipstairs” into the higher frequencies 
© ‘Meith bands up to 30,000,000 ke. It is in 
"i0"Hhe upstairs spans that television, FM, 
hd most of the other new services will 
nicl Het it out 
a All Claims Considered—Baker and his 
Coseenning board had to consider the 
Rove of these and every competing 
| cee of wireless communication. Sery- 
is fe’, cluded in the ethereal stampede 
fre maritime, aviation, transoceanic, 
hd domestic messages, standard broad- 
sting, international broadcasting, fac- 
ile, relay service, and scores of lesser 
perations. 
In handling the suppliants, Baker jus- 
ed his reputation as a scientist with 
genius for organization. He formed 
arly a score of panels, each manned 
leading experts in a single field. To 
ese the corresponding interests sub- 
itted their arguments and appeals. 
Road Not Smooth—Baker has had a 
rd time sitting on the lid during the 
terpanel disputes. The most acrimoni- 
S argument was between FM and 
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Credit to Baker—If the allocations are | 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING TIME 


Cut 50% 


There is no question as to the gen- 
eral acceptance of electric trucks re- 
sulting from the war-effort search for 
an effective means to speed production 
that will prove a real source of peace 
profit. 

Take the case of the plant where 
sheets of rubber are handled from pro- 
duction to storage or outgoing cars or 
highway trucks. This job was formerly 
done by manually loading and unload- 
ing on hand trucks. 

Now the sheets are loaded onto pal- 
lets at the end of processing and an 
electric truck carries them to ware- 
house or outbound vehicle. By this 
modern method of material handling, 


one man with an electric truck loads a 
box car in less than half the time 


formerly required by six men. 


This results in a substantial money 
saving. Within 8 months the electric 
truck paid for itself and in just one 
year’s time returned 150% on the orig- 
inal investment. 

It may pay you equally well to ex- 
plore the adaptation of electric trucks 
to your factory, mill and warehouse 
operations, saving manpower, reduc- 
ing accidents, speeding deliveries, in- 
creasing storage space. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 

For MANAGEMENT: “‘Unit Loads’’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that is 
applicable to almost every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


We can supply action photographs of electric trucks for reproduction in 
advertisements, trade papers and other publications. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 South La Salle Street 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS 
EASTON 


BATTERIE: 


> EQUIPMENT 


ELWELL-PARKE 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 


UTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, 
E PARD, MERCURY, 
BATTERY 
HERTNER 


WI‘ SHE 


PRODUCTS 


for 


HUNTE 


Hecco-Dyzed Papers 


Yes, there’s plenty of difference in photo- 
copying papers—the same difference that 
will show up in your reproduction work when 
you change to Hunter Hecco-Dyzed paper. 


Depth of black in the photocopy negative 
obtained by Hunter with a maximum of 
silver in the emulsion — is indispensable for 
sharp detail. Without it fine lines vanish and 
heavy lines appear fuzzy and uneven. 


And Hunter papers have this other out- 
they are UNIFORM, 


both in time of exposure and time of develop- 


standing quality .. . 


ment. You eliminate “make over” losses. 


Ask to be shown. Regardless of the make 
of your photocopying unit, Hunter Hecco- 
Dyzed papers will enable you to turn out 
clearer, more legible reproductions. Send us 
one of your originals. We will return it with 
a reproduction. Compare it with the work 
you have been getting and you will agree 
that for quality, it has to be HUNTER, 


Concentric circles Close peorallels don’t 
fill, up. 


heve seporetion, 


Rc nae | of cross- 
e i e 
ching show cleerty Hunter Electro-Copyist 


ine  Depertment photo 
copying. 


PRICES FROM 


$57.50 
to 
3,000-° 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


107 E. Feyette St., Syrecuse, N. Y. 
a 


television, over the lower portion of the 
high-frequency spectrum—from 40,000 
kc. to 100,000 kc.—because equipment 
is available for immediate service in 
those channels, and because that is re- 
garded as the choice portion of the 
spectrum. The amateurs, who pioneered 
in high frequencies for the fun of it, also 
got into the argument, as did aviation 
and shipping services. 

On the eve of the conference it ap- 

pears that Baker has composed the 
differences, and he expects full agree- 
ment of the panels in the report to be 
submitted to FCC. He says that if 
RTPB intelligently presents a clear-cut 
plan of what industry proposes “we will 
in all probability get just what we 
want.” Such an outcome would be one 
more demonstration of Walter Ransom 
Gail Baker’s flair for translating the 
complexities of science into practical 
use. 
e Long Experience—Baker was born in 
Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1892. He 
tinkered with electricity and “wireless” 
at school, worked his way through to a 
B.S. degree in electrical engineering 
at Union College. 

During the last war he busied him- 
self with Army and Navy applications 
of radio. He went to General Electric 
in 1917, later became managing engi- 
neer of the company’s radio department, 
moved up to vice-president in charge 
of electronics after a term of service 
with Radio Corp. of America. All his 


SPECIAL CAR 


Proof that penicillin production has 
skyrocketed during recent months is 
the first full carload shipment of 
the drug from the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
plant of Commercial Solvents Corp. 


science is little help to his g: 
which “is nothing to brag abou 

Baker believes that the com! 
of radio and television will riva 
portance the invention of the » rinti 
press. He also thinks that South Ame 
ica is the field of opportunity fo: a mg 
under 25. 
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Chemistry's Job 
Many new applications | 
business and professional |i 
are reported. Peeling potatoe 
is just one unusual task. 


Applications of chemistry to a wif 
variety of business and _professio 
chores, from pecling potatoes to mal 
ing alcohol and plastics, and from pug 


fying water to compounding medicind 
to “stimulate intellectual activity,” wer 


described in New York last week at th - 
American Chemical Society’s annud = 


meeting. 
e Some for Laymen—Along with di 
cussions too obscure for anyone but 
chemist versed in the particular bran 
of chemistry involved were engagi 
bits of information to stimulate th 
curiosity of businessmen who employ 
or may employ, members of th 
chemical profession: 


Food—Caustic soda (lye) peeling « 


. 


A year ago the cargo—15 billion um 'C 
—would have been worth $3,000, 
today, due to stepped-up productie 
it’s worth about $300,000. Packed 3 
vials to the case, 500 cases to the ¢ 
the penicillin is kept below 50F 
safeguard its potency. 
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MEAT PACKING: In quick-freezing and refrigeration of meats, a wide variety of A-C motors 
and control equipment is used. Allis-Chalmers conveyors and Texrope V-Belt Drives keep 
meat products moving through packing plants—help “Speed the Feed” to home and war fronts. 
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NG: Daily, millions of cans roll off 
Chalmers conveyors run by Texrope 
Drives and Allis-Chalmers motors . . . 
upply food for 32 war fronts. 


DEHYDRATION: Blowers, grinders, coolers and 
other A-C machines are helping this new 
industry expand to meet increasing food 

demands, simplify shipping problems. 


THE BEST-FED 
SOLDIER 
THE WORLD 


AND YOU'RE STILL 
THE BEST-FED 
CIVILIAN! 
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BACK ON THE AIR, OCT. 7 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
8:30 P.M. E.W.T. — SATURDAYS 


BLUE NETWORK — COAST-TO-COAST 


VICTORY NEWS 


New Source of Engine Power 
Tapped by A-C: A sensational new 
power plant using high temperature gases 
as the motive force is now in production 
at Allis-Chalmers. 


The terrific power possibilities and sim- 
ple, compact design of the A-C Gas Tur- 
bine promise to revolutionize many post- 
war machines—ships, locomotives, planes 
and other machines. Right now, A-C units 
are speeding war production of high oc- 
tane aviation fuel in U. S. oil refineries. 


Power Where You Need It: 

The worker shown below is installing an 
A-C Dry-Type Transformer right by the 
equipment it will serve . . . thus saving a 
long run of secondary copper. 


These modern units conserve valuable 
floor space—can be put almost anywhere 
—on posts, beams, overhead platforms. 
The load center location means improved 
voltage regulation—lower line losses. For 
full details, write Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Baby Flat Tops Get A-C Marine 
Equipment: Many U.S. Navy CVE aux- 
iliary aircraft carriers now in action are 
equipped with Allis-Chalmers Marine 
products— Main and auxiliary propulsion 
turbines and condensers . . . centrifugal 
pumps...motorsand generators. ..marine 
switchboards. 

In fact, Allis-Chalmers produces the 
world’s largest line of equipment for all 
types of merchant and fighting ships 
Check your marine needs with A-C 
immediate capacity still available on many 
different kinds of equipment! 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


You can find 
every reference instantly 
when active records are indexed with 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 
Any index you need = 
made in a moment, per- | A. 2 


manently attached for 2% "S.r'D "ue 
years of search-saving service. Seven 
colors, three widths, for written, typed 
or printed indexing. Six-inch strips or 
uniform cut tabs fill every indexing re- 
quirement. Inserts are changeable. 
See your stationer today — Equip 
every desk with time-saving 


MAK-UR-OWN Index Tabs. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


MORTH TONAWANOA. ™ YT 


RE you ready to 
meet severe post- 
war competition? Our ‘‘New Products 
Service for Manufacturers” will enable 
you to obtain new products and pro- 
cesses without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties. In addition 
to the many products now available, 
we have a steady flow coming in as 
the result of our long experience and 
organized effort in this field. 

We study your facilities, experience 
and distribution set-up and submitonly 
the items that deserve serious consid- 
eration. Our engineering background 
has proved invaluable to clients having 
difficulty deciding what type products 
they should seek. Here is a reasonable 
cost service that will begin to function 
immediately for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or write for 
. details of this service. y, 


New Products Division 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 Detroit Avenve, Dept. 8-7 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


mp/m 


IDEA MEN 


In line with the War Production 
Board’s efforts to boost European 
textile output in order to conserve 
domestic production is the visit of a 
U.S. cotton mission to mills in Eng- 
land’s Lancashire section. Repaying 
the visit of a British textile mission 
to this country, the American group 
undoubtedly has given English manu- 
facturers new ideas on labor utiliza- 
tion and technical methods for mass 
scale production—which may lead to 
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the purchase of some machinery fo 
U.S. firms. With their Lancashi 
hosts, the mission members are (|; 
to right): Walter S. Montgome 
president of Spartan Mills, Spart 
burg, S.C., Hugh Bolton, vice-pre 
dent of Whitin Machine Wor 
Whitinsville, Mass., Israel Sanke 
veteran English worker, Geoy 
Lanier, and Thomas Bancroft, bo 
of WPB, Sir John Holden, mang 
of a local spinning mill, and Fra 
Lowell, vice-president of Saco-Lowe 
Shops (spinning machinery), Bostor 


— and caustic processing of 
tuit before sectioning, canning, freez- 
ing, or before having juice extracted 
from it “in a majority of instances” 
resulted in better work as well as lower 
labor costs, according to A. H. Cope- 
land, Jr., and R. M. Chatters of Dia- 
mond Alkali. 

Plastics—Chemically adding water to 
wood waste produces 1,000 Ib. of a 
plastics ingredient from a ton of saw- 
dust, according to Dr. Donald F. 
Othmer and a group of chemists at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. By- 
products are acetic acid and wood sugar 
for alcohol. 

Water—Purification treatment first 
by chlorine, then by chlorine dioxide 
to kill the “chlorphenol” taste and 
odor is’ more efficient than ordinary 
chlorination, and more economical, ac- 
cording to Mathieson Alkali Works 
chemists. 

Sixth Service Command technicians 
reported 75 Army installations now use 
septaphosphate for control of scale 
formation in water systems, and “‘re- 
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cent reports indicate 90% effect 
ness. 
Medicinals—Reviewing _ progress 
the last 50 years in a group of dm 
called sympathomimetic amines, 
lated to the hormone Epinephr 
secreted by the adrenal glands, Dr. | 
L. Tainter of Winthrop Chemical C 
Inc., reported these amines prod 
stimulation which “apparently conv 
in a heightening of the speed of 
tellectual processes and a diminution 
the awareness of fatigue with no defi 
alteration of motor functions.” 
Use of such medicinals during 4 
war for emergency stimulation for m 
rescued from life rafts, or exhaust 
from plane or tank warfare, suggt 
that related brain stimulants can 
discovered, Dr. Tainter said. 
Parke, Davis & Co. technicians ' 
ported isolation of prothrombin, 
tained from animal blood. It is a v2 
able blood clotting agent. 
Microchemistry—Using tiny meché 
ical devices such as the capillary mic 
buret, and the photoelectric colorimet 
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upporting a Tank’s Attacks... 


ROARING GUNS . . . its quick starts and 
pdden stops...its steep climbs and 
hudding drops . . . all combine to give a 
nk a beating no other vehicle is asked 
btake. Its bolts and nuts must be made 

rugged stuff . . . tough metal, strong 
ads, sturdy threads .. . subjected to 
rupulous inspection. 

A locker leads a lazy life in use . . . but 
uggishness on the assembly line can 
row its production schedule out of gear. 
ere, bolts and nuts must be accurately- 
imensioned and clean-threaded for quick 
t-away and speedy run-on. 

Maximum resistance to every strain 


Speeding a Locker’s Schedule 


your product must stand . . . top assem- 
bly speed that guards against bottlenecks 
and mounting costs: these are built into 
every RB&W EMPIRE fastener. 

For 99 years, constantly improved 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 
products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W’'s development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the m ost 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
methods of quality control. 

RB&W’s proved ability to put the ideal 
combination of strength, accuracy qnd 


finish into fasteners explains why the 
RB&W EMPIRE brand is so generally spx 
ified in the best farm implements, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft; by railroad and cor 
struction engineers; in power and trar 
mission equipment; and by general indu 
try...and why RB&W products can help 
you make your productsstronger and faster 


RBcWw 


Russell, Burdsolt & Ward Bolt and Nut Company 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, 11. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago 
Chott ga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle 


...- With BIRDSBORO’S NEW 


For additional infor- 
mation send for your 
copy of the Birds- 
boro Hydraulic Press 
Catalog. 


Hydraulic Plastic Press 


Extreme flexibility in its operating pressures and speeds 
in combination with safety in operation and its easily 
cleaned surfaces have earned for this new Birdsboro 
self-contained hydraulic molding press ready accept- 
ance for job molding and for larger scale laboratory 
applications. 


If your problem involves modern methods of pressing 
plastic parts, write us for details on this latest addi- 
tion to the Birdsboro Hydraulic Plastic Press line. 
Do it today! 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. Birdsboro, Pa. 


2 
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HYDRAULIC PLASTIC PRESSES 


Dr. Albert E. Sobel, Brookly 
Hospital, reported many blo 
now may be made with pinhea 
raindrop-size samples. He sugg. 
new term, “ultramicrochemistr 
Dr. George F. Hand, Fairc} 
gine & Airplane Corp., describ« 
tiny tools, almost microscopic 
to manipulate and analyze pal 
rust, dust, or any tiny partick 
terial. This technique, he said, 
operating economies in man 
physical tests now used in inc 
Phosphor crystals used in 
cent lighting and television, 
W. Leverenz of Radio ( 
America reported, must be pt 
impurities beyond what is c 
considered chemically pure or 


| scopically pure. He said pl 
| must be free of undesirable « 


ents to a degree exceeding 99 
He suggested the term, “luminesc¢ 


pure.” 


Exodus Growing 


War workers quitting jobs 
on Pacific Coast and returning 
to homes in Midwest and South 
in quest of permanent work. 


The exodus of war workers from | 
cific Coast states, despite the plea 
government agencies and patriotic o 
ganizations for them to stay on the jo! 
until the end of the Japanese war, co 
tinues at an alarming pace. 

@ Rushing Home—Recently the nort 
ern California office of the War Mai 
power Commission estimated that the 
San Francisco Bay area was losing | 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 worke: 
month (BW—Aug.26'44,p19). Imme: 
ate needs were placed at 27,000. 

The thinking of many war worke: 
continues to be to “get back home 
the Midwest or South, and find ; 


| permanent job before the end of the 


European war, and before contracts ax 
cut back or canceled. 
@ One-Way Tickets—So pronounced wi 
the trend reflected in the sale of one 
way interline railroad tickets that the 
Southern Pacific recently conducted 3 
14-day check in the Los Angeles area 
The results showed that 25.39% o! 
such ticket purchasers were returning t 
their homes in other states to become 
reestablished by the end of the Eur 
pean war. Another 5.73% stated ther 
were going home because of their i 
ability to obtain “suitable” employment 


| in the area. “Poor health” was given 


as the reason by 9.77%; another 
13.56% said that they were making 4 

° ¢ . hor 
round trip but for certain reasons th¢ 
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urchasing one-way tickets; and 
5 55‘) gave miscellaneous reasons. 

Buses Crowded—A similar trend is re- 
orted by the passenger trafhe depart- 
rent of Pacific Greyhound Lines for 
ot only the Los Angeles area but the 
hole \Vest Coast. The preponderance 
»f the bus traffic, as on the railroads, is 
eaded tor the Midwest and South. 

The bus company reports the situa- 
ion has become almost acute. To get 
» bus reservation from the West Coast 
ow it is necessary to make reservations 
several days in advance. 

Night and Day—OPA’s San Francisco 
Bay arca Office reveals “a definite in- 
ease” in the. demand by departing 
at workers for gasoline rations. In 
nost cases OPA demands a “release” 
the worker from the War Manpower 
ommission before issuing gasoline 
oupons. ‘ 

But the procession of cars and 
jalopies is definitely headed eastward. A 
busmessman from Fernley, Nev. (35 
mi. east of Reno on Highway No. 40), 
says the traffic on are main street 
is all moving one way—East—night and 
day. 


EVERYBODY’S HAPPY NOW 


Through the ingenuity of a surplus 
iisposal officer, the Army Air Forces re- 
ceived $500 for 37,000 metal disks which 
ould have been sold as scrap for only 

$7.50, and a toy manufacturer is mak- 
ing 18,500 yo-yos which will net him 
2 neat profit and give joy to many a 

J. §. child. 

The disks were surplus parts of pres- 
sure transmitters which became obsolete 
hen Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
or Co. began production of an im- 
proved model. 

Lieut. Robert McCollom, stationed 
n Minneapolis as disposal officer in the 
yea readjustment section, was unable 
0 dispose of the disks to other war 
agencies and war equipment manufac- 
urers. After exhausting every conceiv- 
able means of their disposal as a usable 
tem, it appeared that the costly and 
precision-designed disks were destined 
0 become scrap worth only $7.50, un- 
il Lieut. McCollom thought of con- 
erting them into yo-yos, a child’s toy. 
onversion meant drilling a hole 
hrough the center of the disks, then 
astening two of them together with a 
bolt. With that done, a string was 
pdded, making a crude but workable 
y0-yo, 

After a demonstration before a group 
pf Minneapolis toy makers, the pile of 
disks was sold for $500. A few improve- 
ents were made in the original model, 
and after the addition of a coat of bright 
a paint, the yo-yos were ready for 
Sale. 


ere } 
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FROM MICE AND MEN... 
AND SULFANILAMIDE 


...0 tested formula 
for trimming your production costs 


7 Back in 1932, sulfanilamide, first of the 
modern “miracle drugs”, saved 12 out 
of 12 laboratory mice infected with 
deadly streptococcus germs. But it 
wasn’t until 1937 that this merciful 
new drug became available for saving 
human lives. 


3 One of the most important of these 
advances was the application of auto- 
matic instruments to assure exact con- 
trol of processing temperature and 
pressure. As leaders in developing 
process instrumentation, Foxboro has 
helped to speed the day when “strep” 
will be completely stripped of terror! 


RAMATIC as it is, the sulfanila- 

mide saga only begins to tell the 
story of how Foxboro Instrumenta- 
tion is helping industry reduce costs 
... Of what these systems mean to 
manufacturers of foods, textiles, pa- 
per and scores of other products. 

Does your production involve 
critical pressure, temperature or 
flow at any point? Let us show you 


2 Even then, the cost was almost pro- 
hibitive - $4.95 a pound - because pro- 
duction was only 335,400 Ibs. a year. 
Today, thanks to modern production 
methods that have quadrupled output, 
the healing power of sulfanilamide has 
been brought to millions — at a cost of 
only 90c a pound. 


how Foxboro Instrumentation can 
help you prepare for post-war com- 
petition by paring your production 
costs today! The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S. A. Also Montreal, Can- 
ada. Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


.-.- With BIRDSBORO’S NEW 


Hydraulic Plastic Press 


Extreme flexibility in its operating pressures and speeds 
in combination with safety in operation and its easily 
cleaned surfaces have earned for this new Birdsboro 
self-contained hydraulic molding press ready accept- 
ance for job molding and for larger scale laboratory 
applications. 


If your problem involves modern methods of pressing 
plastic parts, write us for details on this latest addi- 
tion to the Birdsboro Hydraulic Plastic Press line. 
Do it today! 


For additional infor- 
mation send for your 
copy of the Birds- 
boro Hydraulic Press 
Catalog. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. Birdsboro, Pa. 
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Exodus Growing f°: 

| War workers quitting jobs oe 


on Pacific Coast and returning 
to homes in Midwest and South 
in quest of permanent work. 


The exodus of war workers from Pz 
cific Coast states, despite the plea 
government agencies and patriotic o 
ganizations for them to stay on the } 
until the end of the Japanese war, cor 
tinues at an alarming pace. 


@ Rushing Home—Recently the n es 
ern California office of the War Ma wee 
power Commission estimated that the as 
San Francisco Bay area was losing bh all 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 worker L 
month (BW—Aug.26'44,p19)._ Immec x 
ate needs were placed at 27,000. = 
The thinking of many war worke: i 
continues to be to “get back home ager 
the Midwest or South, and find 2 Hii. 
permanent job before the end of the Bip. 
| European war, and before contracts at Biiiton 
cut back or canceled. pre 
@ One-Way Tickets—So pronounced to | 
the trend reflected in the sale of one i] 
way interline railroad tickets that the Bio, 
Southern Pacific recently conducted : Bio, 
14-day check in the Los Angeles area thr 
The results showed that 25.39% of Biitac 
such ticket purchasers were returning t bol 
their homes in other states to become Biaq¢ 
reestablished by the end of the Fur ai 
pean war. Another 5.73% stated the ; 
were going home because of their 10 Bifof 
ability to obtain “suitable” employment Biigis 
| in the area. “Poor health” was give? Hime 
as the reason by 9.77%; anothe: Bhan 
13.56% said that they were making 2 Hijyel 
round trip but for certain reasons they ica] 
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purchasing one-way tickets; and 
< 55°, gave miscellaneous reasons. 
Buses Erowded—A similar trend is re- 
orted by the oar traffic depart- 
sent of Pacific Greyhound Lines for 
ot only the Los Angeles area but the 
hole \Vest Coast. The popontenemee 
f the bus traffic, as on the railroads, is 
eaded for the Midwest and South. 

The bus company reports the situa- 
ion has become almost acute. To get 
bus reservation from the West Coast 
ow it is necessary to make reservations 
yeral days in adyance. 

Night and Day—OPA’s San Francisco 
Bay arca Office reveals “a definite in- 
rease’” in the. demand by departing 
ar workers for gasoline rations. In 
nost cases OPA demands a “release” 
§ the worker from the War Manpower 
‘ommission before issuing gasoline 
oupons. ‘ 

But the procession of cars and 
jalopies is definitely headed eastward. A 
ysinessman from Fernley, Nev. (35 
mi. east of Reno on Highway No. 40), 
says the trafic on Fernley’s main street 
is all moving one way—East—night and 


day. 
VERYBODY’S HAPPY NOW 


Through the ingeauity of a surplus 
iisposal officer, the Army Air Forces re- 
eived $500 for 37,000 metal disks which 
ould have been sold as scrap for only 

$7.50, and a toy manufacturer is mak- 
ing 18,500 yo-yos which will net him 
a neat profit and give joy to many a 

J. §. child. 

The disks were surplus parts of pres- 
sure transmitters which became obsolete 
hen Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
or Co. began production of an im- 
proved model. 

Lieut. Robert McCollom, stationed 
in Minneapolis .as disposal officer in the 
area readjustment section, was unable 
0 dispose of the disks to other war 
agencies and war equipment manufac- 
urers. After exhausting every conceiv- 
able means of their disposal as a usable 
item, it appeared that the costly and 
precision-designed disks were destined 
0 become scrap worth only $7.50, un- 
il Lieut. McCollom thought of con- 
erting them into yo-yos, a child’s toy. 
Conversion meant drilling a hole 
through the center of the disks, then 
fastening two of them together with a 
bolt. With that done, a string was 
added, making a crude but workable 
/0-yO. 

After a demonstration before a group 
f Minneapolis toy makers, the pile of 
disks was sold for $500. A few improve- 

ients were made in the original model, 
and after the addition of a coat of bright 
‘yy paint, the yo-yos were ready for 
sale. 
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FROM MICE AND MEN... 
AND SULFANILAMIDE 


..@ tested formula 
for trimming your production costs 


7 Back in 1932, sulfanilamide, first of the 
modern “miracle drugs’, saved 12 out 
of 12 laboratory mice infected with 
deadly streptococcus germs. But it 
wasn’t until 1937 that this merciful 
rew drug became available for saving 
human lives. 


One of the most important of these 
advances was the application of auto- 
matic instruments to assure exact con- 
trol of processing temperature and 
pressure. As leaders in developing 
process instrumentation, Foxboro has 
helped to speed the day when “strep” 
will be completely stripped of terror! 


RAMATIC as it is, the sulfanila- 

mide saga only begins to tell the 
story of how Foxboro Instrumenta- 
tion is helping industry reduce costs 
... Of what these systems mean to 
manufacturers of foods, textiles, pa- 
per and scores of other products. 

Does your production involve 
critical pressure, temperature or 
flow at any point? Let us show you 


2 Even then, the cost was almost pro- 
hibitive - $4.95 a pound - because pro- 
duction was only 335,400 Ibs. a year. 
Today, thanks to modern production 
methods that have quadrupled output, 
the healing power of sulfanilamide has 
been brought to millions - at a cost of 
only 90c a pound. 


how Foxboro Instrumentation can 
help you prepare for post-war com- 
petition by paring your production 
costs today! The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S. A. Also Montreal, Can- 
ada. Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Railroads Ready 


Undaunted by Pacific 
challenge, carriers serving West 
Coast declare they'll keep traffic 
rolling—if they get labor. 


The traffic that is funneled to the 
West Coast through the Rocky Moun- 
tains via seven single track rail lines has 
more than doubled since the prewar 
year of 1939. (The roads are the Mil- 
waukee, Santa Fe, Northern Pacific, 
Western Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, and Southern Pacific.) 

e Bigger Load?—For many months, the 
question plaguing western railroad men 
and transportation officers has been: Can 
this slender network of rails absorb an- 
other big increase in freight volume 
when the war with Japan is intensified? 

Rail officials now are confident that 
the answer is yes, with this reservation: 
‘They must have more labor, especially 
experienced employees for yard switch- 
ing and train operation, including 
tclegraphers, tower men, and communi- 
cation and signal maintainers; also they 
will need skilled mechanics for mainte- 
nance of motive power and equipment, 
and bridges, structures, and roadway. 

The extent of the expected traffic in- 

crease has not been disclosed. Esti- 
mates have ranged up to 100% and 
higher over the peak months of 1943. 
In more practical terms the carriers de- 
clare that they can haul to the West 
Coast all the traffic that can be moved 
out of the ports. 
@ More Equipment—Counting deliver- 
ies promised this year, the seven lines 
will have installed 320 steam and diesel 
freight locomotives since the beginning 
of 1942, and will also have installed 
203 diesel switch engines. 

At the end of last year, 487 mi. of 
centralized traffic control—which in- 
creases single track capacity an estimated 
30% —were in service on the western 
roads, with 625 mi. more under con- 
struction. Terminal facilities are being 
improved and enlarged, and consider- 
able heavy-duty rail has been laid. 

But a portion of this expansion in 
oe may be lost, the roads fear, if 
abor cannot be obtained to operate and 
maintain it. 

e Regulations Eased—Various govern- 
ment orders have permitted increased 
operating efficiencies. ‘These included: 

(1) Suspension by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of Arizona and 
Oklahoma train limit laws, thus _per- 
mitting.‘operation of freight trains of 
more than 70 cars. 

(2) An Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order permitting loading of re- 
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frigerator cars to the West with ordi- 
nary freight to eliminate hauling empty 
“reefers” west. 

(3) Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion orders 1 and 18 requiring heavier 
loading of both carload and less-than- 
catload freight. 
@ Traffic Expedited—Late in 1942 west- 
em rail executives, anticipating an 
increased trafic burden, named W. F. 
Kirk their diversion agent, but asked 
the government to clothe him with ICC 
and ODT authority. With these pow- 
ers, Kirk early in 1943 took over the job 
of breaking traffic bottlenecks in all 
territory west of the Mississippi River 
(BW—Dec.11’43,p29). 

As a further aid to their efforts, the 

railroads expect that release of a substan- 
tial amount of shipping when hostilities 
in Europe cease will allow a consider- 
able volume of war traffic to proceed 
directly from eastern and southern ports 
to Pacific combat zones. 
e@ War Record Cited—Western roads 
have chalked up a performance record 
that before the war would have been 
considered impossible. Following is a 
comparison of total gross ton-miles for 
the years 1939 to 1943 on the seven 
lines serving the Pacific Coast. 


Percent 

Gross Increase 
Year Ton-Miles Over 1939 
pare 191,433,758,000 oe ea 
, eee 211,212,115,000 10.33 
. ao 267,510,217,000 39.74 
| er 333,276,397,000 74.09 
.. 2 ey 363,846,893,000 90.06 
1944 (6 mo.) 184,941,950,000 ees 


TWO OF A KIND 


Cempleting the circle of service cita- 
tions is the simultaneous presentation 
of U.S. Ordnance Dept. awards to 
the Coordinating Research Council, 
and the American Standards Assn. In 
Washington, B. B. Bachman (left), 
president of the council, accepted the 
award from Maj, Gen. G. M. Barnes; 
in New York, Henry B. Bryans (right), 


Laundries Dig In} 
Industry prepares to mes 
competition of home washe 
with service sales organiz atio, 
and public relations cam 


Daignl 


This week the labor pinch 1s rij 
beginning to hurt the laundric 

The back-to-school movem nt }y 
had a double-barreled impa 
only are laundries trying to replace , 
cation workers, but also in 
thousands of homes family \ 
done at home all summer be« 
children could help, are now 
commercial laundries. 
@ Pay Rise Reported—The laundry ip 
dustry heard a report that the Nation 
War Labor Board has decided to reliey 
the laundry manpower situation }y 
permitting operators to raise wages + 
50¢ an hour without previous approv 
of the board. But until the amendmen 
is published, the industry was planning 
to observe the present 40¢ ceiling 

Even if NWLB does raise the ba 
on wage rates, many leaders of the in 
dustry feel that the action would | 
two years too late. Once upon a tim 
a raise to 50¢ an hour would have mad 
many shirt ironers forget a career 
welding or riveting. Today it is 
enough to lure them back to thie fold 
@ Unhappy Customers—On the mind 
practically every laundry operator toda 


untles 
Shing 
18 th 


ent ty 


the association’s head, received th 
honor from Brig. Gen. Stewart f 
Reimel. Listed under the council’ 
wartime accomplishments is deve! 
opment of a stable all-purpose ga 
oline, standard types of greases, lubn 
cants, and rust preventatives. The 
association is cited for setting ¥ 
standards of quality for thousands @ 
items of military equipment, and f0 
standardizing war workers’ clothing 
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CONVENTIONAL HEAT TREATIN 


HY ISOLATE YOUR YEA TREAVING7 


ILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, Inc., reports TOCCO start button. 


this time-saving idea in the manufacture of The TOCCO machine automatically heats ring 
iywheel ring gear assemblies for the famous Jeep: gear to 400°F. in 12 seconds, expanding its 12’’ diameter 


A compact, cool, clean TOCCO machine—used for .025”. . . lowers ring gear and presses it on flywheel 


brink-fitting—is spotted between two milling ma-  - - - quenches ring gear, cooling and shrink-fitting it 
thines which perform related operations. Conven- © flywheel. 
tional heating practice . . . cumbersome, hot and dirty A second man removes the assembly from TOCCO 
.. would have required isolation of the shrink-fitting | and machines other side of flywheel in machine at right. 
peprcration and a costly production detour. The handy Since TOCCO almost operates itself, only two men 
pa OCCO set-up allows this efficient procedure: are required for this three-machine set-up. 
The man shown in the picture machines one side Find out how TOCCO can solve many of your 


bf cast iron flywheel in machine at left ... places it present and postwar production problems. The book, 


d thiiand ring gear in TOCCO work fixture . . . presses “Results with TOCCO,” will be sent free on request. 
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THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY «¢ DEPT. W. © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


INDUCTION 
HARDENING . . BRAZING 
ANNEALING . . HEATING 
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hen, the demand is hot f of : 


FTER the war is won, America is looking forward to a great new 
age of building —to supply billions of dollars worth of goods 
that people want and need—to supply millions of jobs our return- 

ing boys must have. 
But first, industry must re-convert to peace production — in a 
race against time. And in this race, AiR EXPRESS ‘will continue to 
save the nation millions of work-hours through the high-speed delivery 
of critical tools and material — with a greatly expanded service that 
business will use with economy in world markets as well as 

at home. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


» 

With additional planes and space available for all x © of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And ees nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges — as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West’”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. —_ PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, , “re York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Get? there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


is the question: “Do our custo: 
understand the spot we're on 

Latest consumer survey ma 
Office of Civilian Requirem: 
cated clearly that 24% of fam 
laundry service were not t 
with it. 

@ Indulgence Asked—With si; 
early European victory 
brighter every day the laun 
press is hammering home in « 
the importance now of a w 
public relations program. 

Since most laundries hesit:te 
adays to use advertising spac: 
for fear it may be misinterprc' 
bid for new business, explanati 
shortcomings in laundry sc: 
being made mostly through | 
serts and direct mail. 

@ Postwar Factors—Fully awar 
household washer trade (whe: 
something to sell) will not Ict 
customers forget about the tin 
waited two or three weeks fo: 

ily wash to come back, severa 
operators have already announced pla 
to meet home washer sales competit 
with a sales organization of their oy 

Their route men will be just deliver 
men; the selling end will be turned o. 
to specialists. 

There is probably as much spcculati 
among laundry owners as among hiou 
wives about the postwar plans of ; 
war domestic help now working on \ 
jobs. Possibly it can be put down 


| wishful thinking (by laundry ownes 


but under normal conditions when 


| laundress or maid of all work gets | 


first taste of the 40-hour weck wi 
overtime, union badge, and every nig 
off, she never returns to her first calliz 
@ Machinery Easier—One _ potent 
headache disappeared from the launé 


horizon late last month when the 
certification of surplus laundry 1 


chinery was made to the Reconstruct 
Finance Corp. which, through its | 
fense Supplies Corp., indicated a po 
which will probably be used in disp 
ing of millions of dollars worth 
laundry machinery in military plants 
Regularly established laundry 1 
chinery dealers will handle all eq 
ment except in cases where the ¢ 
ernment has installed equipment 
leased commercial laundries. In 
cases the owners will probably have 
chance at the equipment. Incident 
four of the 20 commercial .Jaund: 
which were leased by the Quarterma* 
Corps were turned back to their own 
recently. 
@ Rays to Aid Ironers—Teaser ads ¢ 
rently appearing in laundry trade pap’ 
promise several surprises which 0 
await the go signal from WPB. 
Most radical will be the use of 
frared rays (1) as a booster for flatwo 
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ner production, supplementing steam 


ib 


heat, and (2) as the sole heating source 
for a sock shaper-dryer. 

Advantage of infrared in sock drying 
is that the operator instead of working 
over stationary steam-heated sock forms 


may be stationed far enough from the 
infrared drying lamps to be comfortable, 
the socks being carried through the dry- 
ing process by a conveyor. 

e Automatic Washing—From a dollar 
standpoint the big sales in the laundry 


field will unquestionably be completely 
automatic washroom equipment. Aside 
from the time and labor-saving features 
of the self-dumping automatics they will 
follow a predetermined washing for- 
mula which would require as many as 
59 manual operations on a single load, 
without the possibility of either under 
or over washing. 

e@ Some Controls Praised—While it has 
been a tough war for laundries, with far 
more casualties than were ever antici- 


ASHES OF EMPIRE 


England’s first puny victories over 
Italian _troops.in Mussolini’s Red Sea 
domain in 1942 and the cautious but 
successful 


Anglo-American. North 
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African attack of 1943 have now 
crescendoed into the gigantic Anglo- 
U.S.-Russian campaigns which are 
thundering toward Berlin in power- 
ful drives from West, South, and 


East. . Fascist power, which once ex- 


pated, a number of the industry's lead 
ers now are ready to admit freely that 
certain government controls which they 
once opposed vigorously should be vol 
untarily adopted by the trade. 

Specificall , (1) O.D.T.’s delivery reg 
ulations which limit deliveries in any one 
area to twice weekly, and (2) the sim 
plification, defrilling, and standardiza 
tion of the names of family wash serv- 
ices may remain as standard trade prac- 
tices after the war. 


Farthest extent 
Oe Of axis aggression 


ei United Nations 
7 Neutrals 


BUSINESS WEEK 


tended by conquest or remote control 
from Dakar to Stalingrad, and from 
Spitzbergen to Somaliland, is fast re- 
treating toward its last battles against 
the United Nations in the Axis 
Empire’s crumbling Inner Fortress. 
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How good a job are you making of your motor applications? 
Is each job really “a sweetheart" or do they look more like the 
results of a shotgun wedding? 

It's easier to make each job a sweetheart .. . if you take ad- 
vantage of the wide flexibility of Master motor drives. For in- 
stance, look at the application shown below. By incorperating 
a motor, an electric brake, a mechanical variable speed unit and 
a gear reduction .. . all designed and built into one compact 
integral unit . . . this Master motor provides variable speed at 
exactly the right range and in addition can be quickly and ac- 
curately stopped at exactly the point desired. It mounts neatly on 
the machine, saves space, saves money.and greatly improves the 
output, safety, appearance and convenience of the equipment. 

Probably you will not need exactly the same combination of 
motor features illustrated below, but the Master line includes 
motors for every current specification, every type of enclosure, 
and every type of mounting arrangement . . . in fact, is the most 
flexible, the most versatile line of motor drives in the world. 

Investigate Master's unusual ability to <erve you economically 


with motors that really fit the job in sizes from 1/10 to 100 HP. 


THE MASTER ZLECTRIC COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Row on the River 


Stench and damage from 
wastes in the Delaware stir the 
Philadelphia-Camden area to 
new fight on stream pollution. 


Businessmen and residents along the 
Delaware River in the Philadelphia- 
Camden area have suffered a long time 
with the stench and incidental property 
damage caused by pollution of that 
stream. Now that war utilization of the 
river has exhibited the local nuisance 
on a national stage, 


vigor. 

e Heavy Flow—Daily, an 
500,000,000 gal. of treated and un- 
treated wastes from sewerage facilities 


are poured into the stream from Phila- | 


delphia and its neighboring cities and 
towns, along with waste materials from 
hundreds of industrial plants. 


In theory, the tidal waters should | 


carry off this waste, but much of the 
sewage sludge has settled or been 
washed into backwaters to putrefy. De- 
composition releases hydrogen sulphide 
fumes, which cause weird and some- 
times costly chemical reactions to paints 
and metals. White paints are liable to 
turn any color, down to a moth-eaten 
gray-black. Silverware, brass, copper, 
platinum, and nearly every other metal 
corrode or blacken. 

Protests by officers and workers at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard resulted in 
a flood of other protests. 

e Advantage Neutralized—One of the 


selling points for use of the port was | 
that its fresh water killed marine | 
growths on ship hulls, thus obviating | 
the need for drydocking and scraping. | 
But the damaging effect of the “fresh” | 
water on painted hulls is causing ship- | 


ping men to revise their judgment. 
Recently, a Red Cross ship, sailing 


under a neutral flag, docked to take on | 
In three days, the gleaming | 

fed pink, | 
yellow, and brown. Rather than risk the | 
chance that the ship be mistaken for a | 


cargo. 
white ship was streaked a mott 


combatant in camouflage, an emergency 


paint job was undertaken, at great cost | 


in time, labor, and materials. 


Paint on houses and factories on both | 
shores of the river also has been dam- | 


aged by discoloration. 


© Legislation Urged—For several years, | 


the Interstate Commission for the Dela- 
ware River Basin has urged officials of 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, | 
and Delaware, whom it represents un- | 
officially on river matters, to pass legis- | 


lation to combat pollution. All but 


Pennsylvania have adopted such legis- | 
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agitation for | 
remedial measures has taken on new | 


estimated | 


In this hold-up the victims are also the culprits. You 
see, Mr. Peabody ties up Miss Finch, and vice versa. 
They sit by the hour trying to work together...when 
they should be working separately. 

Whodunit? Out-—moded, two-person dictation, that's who! 

If Mr. Peabody used the Dictaphone Method, he could 
dictate notes, letters and instructions at any time 
of day or night, whether Miss Finch was there or not. 
He'd do his work and she'd do hers...and they'd both 
get through a lot faster. 

Why not try the Dictaphone Method? There are two 
types of Dictaphone dictating machines. The familiar 
Acoustic type with speaking tube offers out— 

standing value for every— 
DICTAPHONE ay office dictation. The 
new Electronic models with 
desk microphone or hand microphone are 
used for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, which includes 
recording of telephone calls and, under proper condi- 
tions, across—the—desk conversations. 

Either kind of equipment will double 
your ability to get things done. Send for 
free descriptive booklets. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sous&d recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 


ON LEAVE... 


Temporarily, 
Miss Saylor's French MISS SAYLOR’S 
Cream Chocolates and 
Coffee-ets are on leave. CHOCOLATES 
Our unusual candies, 4 
which even in wartime AN D 
retain their individual 
goodness and COFFEE-ETS 
home-made flavor ... 
for we still use fresh cream, 
dairy butter, choice nuts 
and fragrant, delicately 
blended chocolate..., 
are pepping up service 
men and women 
‘round the world. 
But we're remembering 
you, too, so from 
time to time you'll be 
able to get our candies 
at your dealers. 
Coffee-ets in 60¢ and 
$1.10 sizes. French 
Cream Chocolate 
assortments, 
$1.35 a pound. 


MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, INC. 


ENCINAL AVENUE © ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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lation, but Pennsylvania has other 
statutes under which prosecution can 
be brought. 

Show-cause orders have been issued 
against several New Jersey communities. 

In Philadelphia, $26,000,000 have 
been spent on sewage disposal plants, 
but the war prevented completion of an- 
other $45,000,000 in works. The War 
Production Board has told the city to 
“wait until after the war.” 
e Federal Aid Discussed—Dozens of 
meetings have been held in the past six 
weeks, but nearly all bogged down on 
the question of who will pay the freight 
for any corrective steps. Several groups 
want federal aid; others resist that. A 
“little TVA” for the Delaware has been 
suggested, and U.S. senators and repre- 
sentatives have met with businessmen 
to discuss plans for a basin authority. 

Philadelphia and communities on the 
Schuylkill River, which bisects the city, 
have forced anthracite mines to stop 
dumping culm in the river, and a plan 
costing $25,000,000 is being considered 
to clean it up (BW —Jun.17’44,p43). 


Rice Losses Cut 


Farmers’ yields boost: 
by use of combines and dry 


plants to foil the weather ar. 


migratory waterfowl. 


Although the 1944 rice crop is 
pected to fall below 1943 productio: 
much larger percentage than usual . 
go for human consumption because 1 
methods of harvesting and drying h 
proved successful. 
© Heavy Losses—Under orthodox m: 
ods, rice was left in shocks in the fi 


from three to ten weeks to cure. Bef 


the rice could be threshed, bad weat 


might shatter the heads, or migratory 
waterfowl consume much of the grain, 
In 1943, where old methods prevailed, 
yields that ran up to 25 bbl. an acre at 


cutting time threshed out as low as 7 b! 


@ Combines and Dryers—In 1943 


d 
number of rice farmers in Texas, Louisi 


Nine Million for One 


Chicago River 


gem Chonne! improvement to be 
160 ft wide ond 9 ft deep 


Bote: U.S. Engmeer Office 


= = Chicago 
> Harbor 


Lake 
Michigan 


After knocking around Congress 
since 1936, the $25,900,000 Calu- 
met-Sag-Illinois waterway improve- 
ment proposal, which bears Army 
Engineers’ and House approval, has 
an excellent chance of riding through 
the Senate this fall as part of the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

The Calumet industrial area 
southeast of Chicago calculates that 
improving the Calumet-Sag channel 
to the same standard as the rest of 
the water link between the Great 
Lakes and the IIlinois-Mississippi 
river system will boost traffic to 
9,000,000 tons a year from the 
1,000,000 tons that now move 
through this restricted route. 


The plan provides for (1) enlarg- 


, ing the Calumet-Sag channel to 160- 


ft. width and 9-ft. depth; (2) dredg- 
ing a similar barge channel in the 
Grand Calumet River; (3) construct- 
ing two locks to regulate water levels 
and water diversion (one in the Calu- 
met, the other in the Grand Calu- 
met); and (4) rebuilding railroad 
bridges at government expense to re- 
move obstructions. 

Chicago and the Indiana com- 
munities will share costs of altering 
highway bridges within their bound- 
aries. The Little Calumet and Cal- 
umet rivers already have been 
dredged to allow for the passage of 
barge traffic. 
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gna, and Arkansas started using sclf- | 
propelled combines and tractor-drawn 
combines for rice harvesting (BW —Apr. 
29'44,p42) to speed up harvesting by 
replacing the old methods of binding, 
shocking, and threshing. 

But rice that has been combined con- 
tains too much moisture for immediate 
storage. To meet this problem, 30 
plants for drying rice in 24 hours at 
110F were built last year in the south- 
em rice- belt. In 1944 more plants 
have been built; 25 are newly built 
or under construction in Texas alone. 

e Widely Adopted—Rice harvesting got 
under way in the Gulf area about Sept. ; 
], and is expected to run through to | | Outer Ring 
mid-November. The government esti- ; 
mates the crop at 19,127,000 bbl. (162 
lb. each) for the nation as a whole; of | | 7 ~ 

these, 14,283,000 bbl. are expected from | | Inner Ring 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. a 

The rapid increase in rice drying 
plants has revolutionized the harvesting | 
of this grain. aig percent of the ||) Outside 
rice is now being harvested with com- | | = : , 
bines. One man and a helper, using a | | a1 ase Inner Ring 
self-propelled combine, can harvest 400 | 7] : Ball Race 
bbl. a day. The standard custom charge 
is 75¢ a bbl. for combining, or $1.25 a 
bbl. for combining and then drying for 
storage. 
eCombines Scarce—Combines are 
scarce. As few as 15 new combines were 
allotted to some big rice counties. 

A number of rice growers overcame 
this shortage by converting wheat com- 
bines. They simply put on larger wheels 
and tires to carry the implement over 
the rice levees, and changed the cylinder 
speed to handle the heavy rice. | 


it is used wherever shafts 
MORE DUCK FOR WAR turn, to support loads, to per- 


Loud calls from the military for more adays, mit higher, smoother speeds. 
duck have caused WPB to impound all Because nothing rolls like a 
stocks of four important types in excess ball, it reduces friction and 
of 500 yd. in the hands of all persons, wear and assures that the 
principally manufacturers, wholesalers, tee “location” of machine 


retailers, and transportation companies. 
The four types a Army iad ew parts is maintained. 
bered duck, Bat duck, and shelter tent. 

Destruction in Italy and eastern To those who would know 
France of houses suitable for billets has more about this “tremendous 
made the Army think its present stocks trifle” we offer free an inter- 
of tentage are insufficient. Deteriora- ing 112 page book entitled, 


tion of tents in -tropical Pacific islands ; 
and increased hades of personnel “Why Anti-Friction Bearings?’ 
have made the Navy demand more a ‘ 
duck. ‘ 
WPB has also ordered that no looms — 
weaving military ducks in the early nothing rolls like a ball 
part of 1943 may be used after Oct. | 
tor the production of any other fabrics. EW DEPARTURE 
Civilian hopes for more duck, twills, 
drills, and corduroy are thus doomed. | . BALL BEARINGS 
Military requirements may also be in- 
creased for the first quarter of 1945 and | "nT 
pars ry gegen soni acelin: NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
; : Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 
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New Silk Venture 


Texas company is formed 
to promote production of silk 
cocoons. Over 100,000 mulberry 
trees are under cultivation. 


California has taken the lead in ex- 
periments aimed at production of raw 
silk (BW—Aug.21'43,p72), but other 
states also are interested in preventing 
the Japanese from paver te their 
monopoly in this commodity. 

e Company Is Organized—In Texas 
there are visions of developing a silk 
crop to back up the state’s less exotic 
cotton yield, and a group of business- 
men at Mineral Wells have organized 
Texas Silk Industry, Inc., with paid-in 


capital of $10,000, to promote planting _ 


of mulberry trees, raising of silk worms, 
and production of silk cocoons. More 
than 100,000 mulberry trees already 
have been planted in the Mineral 
Wells area. 

Officials of the new Texas enterprise 

estimate that 30,000 of these trees will 
have been budded and will have proved 
profitable for silk worm feeding by the 
spring of 1946. Some of the trees were 
imported. Others are being budded 
with buds from California, a Burbank 
variety which is the result of research 
made for the Japanese government sev- 
eral years ago. 
@ Land Purchased—Texas Silk Indus- 
try’s 100,000 trees are planted on land 
bought outright by the company, which 
plans to lease a building for its silk 
worm factory when the mulberry trees 
are sufficiently advanced. 

In China and Japan the delicate 
process of unwinding the filament from 


the silk cocoon is performed by coolie 
women and children who are paid a 
few cents a day. This is a major reason 
why the Orient has dominated silk pro- 
duction. The only way the United 
States could meet such competition 
would be by machines. 

e@ Equipment Developed—Several un- 
reeling machines have been developed 
in this country. One model, which W. 
S. Roberts of the Anscowain Mfg. Co. 
of New York helped perfect, is said to 
eliminate several unreeling processes 
formerly done by hand, and its inventors 
claim that its output in a day equals that 
of 100 hand workers. 

Roberts is interested in the Mineral 

Wells experiments, and he is reported 
to have agreed to establish a silk busi- 
ness there if the project proves success- 
ful. 
e Industry Has Its Doubts—The silk 
trade takes the current experiments in 
Texas and California with more than a 
grain of salt. Speculation over the pos- 
sibilities of U. S. silk culture is noth- 
ing new, but it has been stimulated 
greatly by the war with Japan and the 
consequent cessation of imports. 

The trade, however, is waiting to see 
if the experiments produce sufficient 
quantities of cocoons to warrant inter- 
est and backing. Development of syn- 
thetic fibers has caused the industry 
to worry less about its lost silk market. 
e@ Alabama Experiment—There have 
been several other silk worm ventures 
in this country, including a 40-acre, 
3,000-tree project at the Atmore State 
Prison Farm in south Alabama. Using 
convict labor and makeshift methods, 
this experiment produced 400 Ib. of 
cocoons in 1943, a little silk thread. But 
a shortage of manpower and inability 
to get necessary machinery forced a sus- 
pension of the project for the duration. 


Chautauqua’s cultural center is the $1,000,000 Norton 
Memorial Hall (left) where concerts, operas, and plays are 


Culture Pays Off 


Chautauqua Institution. al. 
most a depression casualty, has 
fought its way back and now is 
enioying best year since 1929, 


The Senecas had a word ior it 
Spelled t’kenchiata’kwen, it meant “one 
has taken out fish there.” 

The white man corrupted the name 
of that serene lake on the fringe of the 
grape belt in southwestern New York 
to Chautauqua; and he liked it so well 
that he applied it also to the village on 
the western shore, to the township, to 
the county, and to that hardy American 
experiment in self-education known as 
the Chautauqua Institution. 
eA Going Concern—Now that the 
Chautauqua Institution has freed it- 
self of the $800,000 debt that gnawed 
at its foundations a few years ago, the 
community can understand the simple 
adulation of the red man for the waters 
which yielded up his fish. 

For Chautauqua, threatened with ex- 
tinction during the depression, is once 
more a going concern, enjoying its best 
year since 1929—which, in turn, was 
the best year since the institution was 
founded in 1874 as a summer confer- 
ence for Sunday school teachers. 

e Religious Flavor—Chautauqua is 1 
lakeside resort, a cultural center, and 
a summer school in one package, and 
still retains in a nonsectarian way much 
of the religious flavor which its found- 
ers, two Methodist Episcopal zealots, 
breathed into it. The lure which Chav- 
tauqua holds for its own was illustrated 
last month by the presence, among 6,()()0 
who gathered at the 71st anniversary 


staged. Another popular spot is the amphitheater (right) 
where crowds always gather long before opening time. 
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WARNING! 
he’s breaking loose again 


Look who’s on the rampage again—our old enemy, the 
Fire Demon. Last year fire destroyed more than 380 
million dollars worth of property, a higher toll than in any 
year since 1932. 


Let’s put the Fire Demon back in his chains where he be- 
longs. Confine him! Make it impossible for him to ravage 
our country—block our war production program by de- 
stroying factorics, homes and lives. 


You yourself can help weld together the broken links that 
are letting the Fire Demon loose. You can do it by the 
thoughtful application of common sense fire-prevention 
methods in your home and place of business. If you want 
helpful fire-prevention information, write the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., and specify the type of property you want to pro- 
tect. And consult your insurance agent or broker. 


Above all make certain of the adequacy of your fire insur- 
ance in these days of increased values. 


Will YOU be THE ONE out of twelve? 


Think of twelve people you 
know, including yourself. 
Chances are that within the 
coming year one out of the 
twelve will be disabled, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, due to 
accidental injuries. You can 
face the statistics with more 
peace of mind if you’re in- 


sured under a Hartford “‘Fash- 
ioned” Accident policy. It con- 
tains a schedule of many cov- 
erages—from which you select 
the ones best fitted to your 
needs, your occupation and 
your circumstances. It’s a new 
kind of accident policy, tailor- 
made to your requirements. 


Speaking of Pines K 
“Hemispheric Security” i 
Hartford Residence and Outside ma: 
insurance covers the luggage you'd Why 
carry to travel in Brazil, or the War NK 
Bond left at home in Michigan! Pro- 
tects against robbery, theft or myste- 
rious disappearance in trains, buses, 
taxicabs, automobiles, hotel rooms, 
temporary dwelling—anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. 


Looking for a Bright Future? 


For the individual who wants to “make a 
ee name for himself” . . . insurance offers ex- 
SURA aR } 3 P 
7) 4% ceptional rewards to those who bring to i 
eh J integrity, imagination, the ability to think 
straight and a willingness to work hard. 
Such individuals can and do progress and 
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prosper and command the respect of the 
communities they serve. 


Any changes in your insurance needs 


—since December 7, 1941? 


Few indeed have escaped decided changes 
in their mode of living and the value of 
their properties since Pearl Harbor. Insur- 
ance needs have likewise changed—ask 
your Hartford agent or broker to survey 
your insurance hazards, check them against 
your present insurance and recommend 
changes and additions necessary to fit your 
protection to present day conditions. 
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Right! He wants you to write 


This is to remind you of the letter you's e 
been intending to write to that service 
man—the boy who worked with you 
who’s now flying from a bomber base in 
Britain on cross channel missions—the 
neighbor’s boy now getting tossed around 
in a destroyer. Maybe there are three or 
four letters you “just haven't gotten 
around to.”’ How about writing them now? 


What's back of the Hartford Stag? 


Back of the Hartford Stag on your insurance 
policy is a 134-year record of financial strength, 
a well-earned reputation for prompt, fair pay- 
ment on all just claims. Many generations of 
Americans have safely put their confidence in 
this familiar symbol of sound protection. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Missing 
from Action! 


Molder Dan Johnson. Last seen work- 
ing in Shop D. Unprotected hands 
were cause of painful injury. Will 
recover. Expected back in two weeks. 


Another worker lost for weeks! An- 
other slow-up of production. Another 
loss of many dollars. 


Leaders in industry endorse JOMAC 
INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES because 
they are saving thousands of man- 
hours. Workers’ hands are protected. 
Production is speeded. Jomac’s 
extraordinary fabric is a loop-finished 
cloth that is thick with protective 

“cushions.” And thesenew-type gloves 

offer economy features, too . . . long- 

wearing and may be washed repeatedly. 

Available in regular work glove 
models, and also in special Heat- 
Resisting styles. 


Test Jomac INDUSTRIAL WORK 
G.oves in your plant... check them 
for their economy and increased pro- 

duction records. Write for full details. 


C. Walker Jones Co., 6135 North 
Lambert Street, 
East Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, 
Pennsylvania. 


celebration, of ten who have attended 
every annual session since 1874. 

In more concrete fashion, the ““Chau- 

tauqua spirit’” was demonstrated by the 
10,000 Chautauquans who dug deep, 
earnestly, and often to save the institu- 
tion from the auctioneer’s hammer. In 
1934, there were cash assets of $1,000, 
enough to pay the interest on an $800,- 
000 debt for a week. Today, thanks 
to its loyal friends and the ingenuity of 
their fund-raising, Chautauqua is in the 
black, more prosperous than ever. 
e 80 Buildings—Physically, Chautaqua 
in 1934 consisted of 366 acres and 
about 80 buildings, ranging from one- 
room cabins designed as musical prac- 
tice halls to the $300,000 Norton Me- 
morial Hall, worth, in the aggregate, 
more than $1,000,000. In addition, 
there was private property valued at 
more than $1,500,000. 

To start the institution down the 
road of economic rehabilitation, private 
property owners, whose cottages were 
built on land leased for a 99-year term, 
were persuaded to contribute 20% of 
the assessed valuation of their holdings 
in return for a deed for the land. This 
raised $200,000. 

@ Debts Liquidated—Creditors were per- 
suaded to settle for $50,000 an array of 
debts totaling $250,000 with the argu- 
ment that a going Chautauqua would 
be of more benefit than a dead one. 

There are 3,000 trees on the assem- 
bly grounds; they were sold as memo- 
rials to individuals at $10 a tree. 
There are 6,000 seats in the auditorium; 
these went at $10 each. 

Then a huge map of the assembly 

grounds was erected in the central plaza. 
It was ruled off into 100-ft. squares 
and Chautauquans were invited to “buy 
back” one or more of the squares. 
Every square was “‘sold,” usually because 
of the sentimental interest it held for 
the buyers. More than $200,000 was 
contributed by these buyers—more than 
enough to put the “out of debt” drive 
over the top in the three years granted 
by the bondholders. 
e Trustees Remain—There were no te- 
criminations against the 24-member 
board of trustees for the financial fiasco 
that made the drive necessary. Except 
for replacement of deceased members, 
the same board governs today. 

Obviously, Chautauqua Institution is 
big business. Current contracts for 
musical talent and lecturers commit the 
organization to $200,000 expenditures. 
A staff of ten works the year round and 
is augmented by 250 teachers, office 
assistants, and others for the summer 
season. The institution maintains its 
own streets, operates its own sewage 
disposal and water filtration system. 

e Varied Revenues—Chautauqua’s in- 
come is derived from a variety of sources. 


FLYING MEAL KEEPER 


Being installed aboard civilian trans. 
port planes is a compact aluminum 
buffet that provides service for com 
plete dinners aloft. Meals prepared 
on the ground are stored in insulated 
jugs that fit into the serving wit 
which features a portable icebox for 
perishables. The buffet, measuring 
four feet wide and two feet deep, is 
being built into the rear of plane 
operated by the Northwest Airlines, 


The gate fees—ranging from approx: 
mately 30¢ a trip for the season visitor 
to 75¢ for the one-time customer-is 
one of the most substantial sources. This 
year’s gate fees, at approximately $100, 
000, are barely $3,000 short of the 
banner year of 1929. 

The stores, cafeterias, the rooming 
houses, boarding houses, and hotels-o 
which there are 400—pay fees ranging 
from 5% to 8% of gross income. In 
addition, monies are received from tu: 
tions, collections, fees from household 
ers for “municipal” services, and the 
bookstore which does in the neighbor 
hood of $40,000 of business annually 

Further, Chautauqua has been receiv- 
ing the interest on the first $250,000 of 
the $1,000,000 endowment fund it i 
raising to drive the wolf from its door. 

Contrary to belief, Chautauqua Insti 
tution has no connection with the sem: 
cultural, semirevivalist traveling shows 
which have popularized the name in 
regions of the West and Midwest which 
otherwise might never have heard of it 

New York University and the New 
York State Dept. of Education cooper: 
ate in giving college undergraduate and 
graduate work and high school summet 
credit courses. 
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As soon as world conditions permit, and we receive govern- 
ment authorization to convert from wartime to civilian pro- 
duction, we again will supply Truscon Steel Building Reeds 
for a wide range of monumental, industrial and Gealdenslel 
construction needs. 


Many of these famous Truscon products will be improved; 
some will be entirely new; all will be of the time-tested Truscon 

uality that has been so widely preferred by American business 
or over a quarter-century. 


Get together with your architect and engineer now, and get 
your building — ‘ready to go” the minute the construction 
aaa gets the green light! 


trans. 
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com- Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Building Products 
pared YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

lated SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION [fox 
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Open-Truss Steel Joists 


The Free-Roving Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT 


CRANE 


It does quickly all kinds of lifting, mov- 
ing, loading, unloading, stacking and 
handling jobs, loads to 7/2 tons, out- 
doors, indoors — hundreds of users say 
it prevents delays, breaks bottlenecks, 
saves money and manpower. It’s where 
you want it when you want it, easy to 
run, low in expense. Modernly engineer- 
ed and built for years of overwork — 


stout, bali-bearing, running-in-oil con- 


struction. For fast post-war action and 
low costs, write today and ask for the 
whole story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


ex" NEWMAN STREET e MANSFIELD, OHIO 


a) Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 


| WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federa 


| regulations affecting prior ties 
| price control, and transportation, 


ee 


Surplus Goods for Sale 


The Office of Surplus Property 
nounced for sale 2,319,645 Ib. of galy, 
nized staples, 2, 23, and 24 in. long, of §. 
and 84-gage wire. Hardware deak 
other purchasers, including exporters, 
write the Hardware Div., Office of Surp] 
Property, Treasury Dept., 7th and 1) Sts 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Apartment houses and other  cxisting 
dwelling buildings may now be authoriz 
for remodeling or conversion into smaller 
housing units in extreme housing shorta 
areas as determined by the National H 
ing Agency. Applications to convert or 1 
model these go to the nearest office of th 
Federal Housing Administration. 


To bring them into conformity 
PR 25, the “spot authorization” 
issued Aug. 15, 1944, WPB has amendc 
orders governing food processing machinen 
(L-292), escalators (L-89), and tire chains 
(L-201) to allow manufacturers to a 
orders and apply for permission to produ 
these under the provisions of PR 25. 


WPB has authorized material for t! 
production of 37,500 domestic-type 
stokers and 6,500 commercial and industri 
stokers during the fourth quarter of 1944 
No appreciable quantity of these will | 
available for sale before December. 


In framing Order L-239, WPB forgot 
household consumption of folding and set 
up boxes. It has now made housewives 
cligible to receive paperboard boxes for us 
in frozen food lockers. Production restr 
tions have also been removed from combi. 
nation boxes for packaging biological and 
sterile pharmaceutical products, and sing 
articles when packed with an opening t tool 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Petroleum Administration for War has 
allocated 1,173,000 bbl. of automotive gaso- 
line daily for U. S. civilian consumption 
during the fourth quarter of 1944. This is 
a decrease of 77,000 bbl. daily below thuird- 
quarter allocations, which PAW attributes 
to a seasonal decline in farm needs, saw- 
mills, construction jobs, and other non- 
highway uses. 


WPB has frozen denim in the hands of 
manufacturers and has prohibited thar 
cutting or using any denim (2.20 yd. or 
heavier on a 28-in. width basis) except for 
Army or Navy garments and for specified 
types of civilian men’s work clothing. After 
Oct. 1, not less than 70% of a manufac 
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turer's monthly consumption of denim for 
civilian work clothes must go into men’s 
bib overalls or jackets, and not more than 
30% for men’s waistband overalls or dun- 
garecs. (Direction 1, Order M-379.) 


OPA has ruled that ration certificates 
for oil heating stoves can be issued through- 
out the country only to persons who find 
it impossible to use any other type of stove 
or to persons replacing another oil stove 
that is no longer usable. (Amendment 14, 
Ration Order 9A.) 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has announced that producers of 
colored combed and carded yarns may not 
add to their ceiling prices the increases re- 
cently allowed on gray yarns to bring these 
prices in conformity with the Stabilization 
Extension Act of 1944. Producers of dur- 


able goods, such as upholstered furniture, | 


mattresses, caskets, similarly are forbidden 
to add to their ceiling prices the increases 
on certain cotton textiles. 


War Food Administration has announced 


American Abrasive Co, 

Westfield, Mass. 

The Anchorage, Inc. 

Warren, R. I. 

Associated Shipbuilders 

Seattle, Wash. 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Century Electric Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Factory Motor Car Co. 

Portland, Ore. 

Forstner Chain Corp. 

Irvington, N. J. 

Franconi Auto Parts Defense Plant 
Kingston, Pa. 

General Motors Corp. 

Detroit, Mich. 

A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. 

Mexico, Mo. 

Henry Valve Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Hope’s Windows, Inc. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Johnson Service Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Ohio Piston Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Pollock-Stockton Shipbuilding Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Skagit Steel & Iron Works 

Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

Tae Union Chain & Manufacturing Co. 
Sandusky, Oluo 

Wire Rope Corp. of America 

New Haven, Conn. 

(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for excel- 
‘ence in production announced prior to this 


new list will be found in previous issues 
of Business Week.) 
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AYBE your concrete house, a 
beautiful church, a firesafe hos- 
pital or a modern commercial building, 
because portland cement, made in giant 
rotary kilns, is the basic ingredient of 
concrete, the versatile, firesafe struc- 
tural plastic. 
Concrete is readily molded into any 
shape or form. Then it hardens into a 
rigid, strong and durable material. 


Finest Pavements 
For postwar expressways, rural high- 
ways, city streets or modern airports, 
for all but the lightest travel, concrete, 
designed for any anticipated weight 
and volume of traffic, is the most eco- 
nomical pavement. 


Architectural Beauty, Too 
Because concrete is plastic when first 
molded, ornamentation and texture 
can be provided at low cost. This makes 
it a preferred architectural material 
for bridges, buildings and homes, 
wherever attractive appearance is 
desired. 


And with all the advantages of 
strength, firesafety, durability and 
beauty, concrete gives you low 
annual cost—the true measure of 
building economy. 


May our engineers explain the advan- 
tages of concrete for your postwar 
building? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


You'll find it much cheaper 


‘Protect your production stan 
with AO Safety Goggles 


American o Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE. MASSACHUSETTS 


the purchase and loan details of its py; 
support plan for 1944 crop dry edible bean 
supplementing an earlier announ 
(BW —Sep.16'44,p55). Beginning 
ately, WFA will ask dealers to sign 
contracts indicating the quantity of . 
thresher-run and cleaned-and-baggex 
which they intend to offer. ad 


Rent control will be extended by (Op, 
on Oct. 1, 1944, to-more than 
rental dwelling units in six south¢ 
western communities with total 
population of about 235,000. Rents 
based on each area’s maximum rent « 
follows: 

Boulder, Colo., June 1, 1943 

Ardmore, Okla., July 1, 1943 

Longview, Tex., July 1, 1943 

De Funiak Springs, Fla., Oct. 1, 1 

Orangeburg, S. C., Oct. 1, 1943 

Clarksville, Ark., Jan. 1, 1944 


Emergency sales of new tires and tube 
to any government agency may be n 
the Treasury Procurement level for 
ered prices as established in Appe1 
of OPA Regulation 415. Ceilings o1 
to Foreign Economic Administration, \\.; 
Dept., Navy Dept., and Maritime 
mission, f.o.b. seller's shipping point 
formerly 5% less than Appendix A. 


Manufacturers’ ceiling prices of portland 
cement sold in ‘southern California, \; 
zona, and southeastern Nevada are increas 
20¢ per bbl. New ceilings apply onl 
sales made f.o.b. mills situated within + 
areas named and to sales on a deliver 
basis to a destination within the sam« 
(OPA Amendment 8, Regulation 224 


An increase of about 1¢ per Ib. f.o.! 
ing prices of apples produced in an cl 
state midwestern area and suspension of 3) 
shipping point ceilings on cabbage through 
Sept. 30 have been announced by OPA. 
(Amendment 56, Regulation 426.) 

Ceiling prices for sales of unpacked dred 
prunes and-raisins of the 1944 and later 
crops by producers, dehydrators, and dn- 
yard operators have been established 
OPA at the level of the support prices 
War Food Administration, except for t 
slip muscat raisins, which are based on 2 
recommended price of $219 per ton. The 
new prices are higher generally than last 
year’s support prices, (Regulation 557. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Copper is freed for use as an undercoat 
ing for chromium and nickel plating by a 
amendment to WPB Order M-9-c, which 
also permits the use of copper-base alloy in 
spray nozzles for cooling towers, rivets anc 
lining for pocket cutlery, heads for laund 
net and identification. pins, and screens anc 
points for water wells. 


WPB Order M-150 covering Class B 
solvents has been amended to permit use 0! 
one drum of Class B solvent per month for 
experimental and research work, = zim 
chromate primers for aluminum or mag 
nesium surfaces for the military services, 
and the production of Class B blends 

The requirement that electric and open- 
hearth furnaces use definite percentages 
alloy scrap in the manufacture of chromium 
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Cans 


tubes 


stecls has been eliminated by WPB’s Re- 
vised Direction 4, Order M-21-a. 


The quarterly small-order exemption of 
hide and extracted bone glue has been 
raised by WPB from 1,200 Ib. to 10,000 
lb.. and of green bone glue from 6,000 Ib. 
te 10,000 Ib. Large uses are abrasives, ad- 
hesives, containers, cork products, gaskets, 
cummed paper, tape, matches, paper and 
paper products, printer rollers and textiles. 

WPB is now considering applications re- 
questing the private importation of a lim- 
ited tonnage of raw jute fiber, including 
jute butts, from India under General Im- 
ports Order M-63 for proportionate dis- 
tribution to prewar consuming companies. 
Use of any imports authorized remains 
subject to Order M-70. 


All WPB prohibitions on the use of 
white oak and red cypress and on the use 
of Douglas fir and hardwoods for dunnage 
are removed. Articles which may now be 
manufactured without restriction as to 
species and grade of lumber used are boot 
and shoe findings, dowels and skewers, 


flooring, handles and hand tools, musical | 
instruments, shade and map rollers (includ- | 


ing curtain rods), and boxes and containers 
other than shipping containers. (Direction 
9, Order L-335, as amended.) 

End-use restrictions on the manufacture 
of tackle blocks have been removed by an 
amendment to Schedule IV of Order L-236. 


Rayon yarn Order M-37-d has been 


amended by WPB to simplify procedures | 
for obtaining reserved domestic yarn and | 


to eliminate filing and reporting. 

Steel distributors may now apply for 
permission to deliver, to any person who 
has an approved end-use but no CMP 
allotment number or symbol, any off-grade 
or rejected NE-9400 series steel or idle or 
excess inventory which they have been un- 
able to move from stock under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. A person who has 
received an allotment of carbon steel may 
purchase alloy steel in the NE-9400 series 
from any distributor’s stock. Distributors 
operating under WPB Order M-21-b-1 may, 
with the customer’s permission, use such 
stock in filling orders for carbon steel. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Electric furnaces producing certain grades 
of alloy steel, WPB has ordered, must in- 
crease their monthly consumption of alloy 
steel scrap by 5%, and openhearth fur- 
naces by 2%. The alloy steel turnings re- 
quired in the electric furnace remain at 
5% of the monthly total but in the open- 
hearth furnace have risen from 8% to 11%. 
Stainless steels, tungsten tool steels, and 
high-alloy heat-resisting valve steels used in 
combustion engines are excluded from this 
direction. (Direction 4, Order M-21-a.) 


Nine items have been added to WPB’s 
list of prohibited end uses of Class A sol- 
vents under Order M-150: trucks for main- 
tenance, except parts; institutional, except 
hospital operating rooms; industrial plants; 
defense housing; commercial and residential 
buildings; model airplanes; toys and games; 
jewelry, novelties, compacts, cigarette cases; 
artificial flowers, feathers, and plumes. 
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Millions of words hove been written ond 
spoken about wondrous post-war mechani- 
cal expectations. Yes, it's true that almost all 
monufocturers have drafted plans for pro- 
ducing newer and better equipment than the 
world has ever seen. We know it's true be- 
cause our engineers have been co-operating 
with other manufacturers in the development 
of mony of these items, from household op- 
plionces to transportation equipment 
Alihough supplying our armed forces with 
the material they need remains our primary 
objective and our facilities are still engaged 
100% in this effort, our engineering staff is 
efficiently geared to aid in the future consid- 
erations of other engineers ond designers — 
men who know thot “the best equipment 
needs the best components.” 
In order to build o product that will meet 
with your customers’ expectations you will 
want to incorporate the best components 
ilable, « # products that hove 


P 


kept poce with the insistent demands for 
improvement. 

Cook Electric Company's product divisions, 
with their distinctive engineering staffs for 
development of *Spring-life” bellows, reloys 
ond electrical and electronic accessories, 
Magnilastic bellows, pressure switches, and 
teleph quip t, have not only kept the 
poce, but have invariably set the pace. 
Remember Cook Electric Company for the 
best in components for your best equipment. 


“If we had a crane. .” 


More could be accomplished at 
less cost. And buying a crane by 
the “Budgit’ Crane Assembly 
method is so easy. On the proper 
priority we ship you (for example) 
a Jib Crane Assembly. Everything 
except the I-beam is in the pack- 
age. You buy the I-beam locally. 
(That saves transportation costs.) 

Now one of your workmen, with 
a wrench, and in one hour’s time, 
will have your new Jib Crane 
completed. He need not drill a 
hole nor machine a single part. 

If you need a Bridge Crane, 
there is another ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly that contains every- 
thing except the beam and shaft 
that you get locally. 

Remember that this is no war- 
born make-shift but a new revo- 
lutionary way of acquiring a new 
crane at the least cost and in the 
shortest time. 

Ask us or our nearest Distributor 
about ‘Budgit’ Crane Assemblies. 


Write for Bulletin 355,which contains full in- 
formation about this quick, economical way 
to acquire jib or bridge cranes. 


MAXWELL < 5] 
a ‘BUDGIT 
Ml: Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Insurance Housing 


Metropolitan plans a new 
apartment project—the fifth of 
its kind. Company has three 
basic interests in view. 


The world’s largest life insurance 

company has taken another step toward 
becoming the world’s largest apartment 
house operator (barring governmental 
agencies). Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. is ready to build, the minute war- 
time controls are relaxed, another New 
York City low-rental residential de- 
velopment in addition to Stuyvesant 
Town, announced 15 months ago (BW 
—May8’43,p103). 
e Three Interests—Metropolitan Life 
has three basic interests in such projects: 
They have proved sound investments; 
they bring a better net return than most 
investments (Metropolitan doesn’t say 
how much better); improved housing 
means better health, and the company 
feels it has a public as well as a selfish 
responsibility on this count. 

First appearance of the Metropolitan 
in low-rental apartments was in 1920 
during the housing shortage which 
reached its peak long after the end of 
the last war. This was the Queens proj- 


ect in New York City for 2,250 families 


at $9 a room (later reduced). 
decades later came the Parkchest 
dential community ($13 a room 
New York’s Bronx (BW-—Jan 
p30), and later still a pair of 
family units in San Francisco ai 
Angeles which were finished last 
Unlike the earlier develo 
which reflected the decentralizat 
urban populations, the Metrop 
Riverton, announced this wee! 
Stuyvesant Town will do a job of f 
lifting on two far-separated b 
areas of Manhattan Island itself 
@ Rehabilitation Projects—Stu 
Town (designed for $14 a roon 
clear 72 acres of old-law tenements and 
loft buildings from 14th St. to 20t! 
and from First Ave. to Avenue ( 
though the structures will utiliz 
about 25% of the ground space, the 
apartments will provide homes f 
000 people where only 11,000 liy 
Similarly, Riverton (figured at $12.5 
a room) will convert a dormant area of 
many factory buildings and a few old. 
law tenements into a parklike residential 
unit. It is, however, to be substantially 
smaller than Stuyvesant Town, occ 


St. Space will be sufficient for 1,200 
families. Plans have been worked out 
in close cooperation with the city, have 
now only to clear under the state's Re- 
development Companies Law which was 


BILLBOARDS FOR BONDS 


At a tuncneon meeting m Washing- 
ton last week directors of the Out- 


| door Advertising Assn.’s war activi- 


ties completed plans for their greatest 
campaign—to help put over the Sixth 
War Loan drive. Heading their ef- 
forts is the pledge: 219,000 outdoor 
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display units to be paid for by a¢- 
vertisers and the billboard industry. 
Based on a 30-day circulation, this 
space is valued by the association at 
more than $2,900,000. The promo 
tional campaign will open coinct 
dentally with loan drive slated to be- 
gin after the presidential election in 


November (BW—Sep.9’44,p64). 
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WILL RELEASE 
VITAL WAR WORK by reducing 


record-keeping to simplified routine 


Cardineer mastER MODEL, 72-58. 


6,000 cards parade their data. 


tain, now falls on the need for 
skilled help. Skilled help knows how — 
knows where — knows when. Such em- 
ployees are far too valuable to waste on 
routine work — especially when records 
can be handled quicker, more simply, and 
in much more compact form by using 
Cardineer — the Rotary file that brings 
the record to you for quick posting or 
instant reference. 

Thus, Cardineer speeds the war effort by 
definitely saving skilled manpower. It 
comes in four models — each compact, 
portable and so priced that its cost is 

quickly discounted through the 
economies it brings. Choose the 
model best suited to your need. 


Phone or write for details. 
DIEBOLD INCORPORATED © Canton 2, Ohio eS kaa a 


1. THE PROBLEM OF WIRE 

ROPE ATTACHMENTS 
Get your equipment back on 
the job faster by specifying 
Roebling SWAGED assem- 
blies that develop full strength 
of wire rope up to 144”. More 
convenient, more economical. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF 
SAVING SPACE IN COILS 


Since a fabric wrap is unnec- 
essary, Roevar Magnet Wire 
is smaller, permits the use of 
more copper —less insulating 
space. Also resistssolvents and 
temperatures of treating var- 
nishes, withstands abuse of 
high speed winding. 


3. THE PROBLEM 
OF REINFORCING 


Wire screening used as @ 
backbone for brake lining 
helps it resist wearing and 
tearing. This same idea also 
used for high pressure gaskets, 
boiler shell insulation, etc., 
may work for you. 


4. THE PROBLEM OF 
FABRICATING PARTS 


You can save man-and-ma- 
chine hours by having 
Roebling supply flat wire that 
is right for your fabricating 
equipment .. . made to ex- 
acting specifications of steel 
analysis, temper, tensile 
strength, dimensions and 
finish. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY ¢ TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND ¢ FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * COLD ROLLED 
STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 


passed to encourage institutic 
vestment in rehabilitation of n 
neighborhoods. 

A primary difficulty in pickin 
for Riverton, in common wit 
housing developments almost an 
was transportation. It is close 
subways, but the Metropolitan 
no bones about the fact that ru 
jams have to be faced here as e| 
in New York. This, in the « 
those who study urban po; 
movements, sums up to a post 
for the city planners. 


New Issues Active 


Street forgets its worries 
about possible antitrust suits as 
rush of railroad and utility bonds 
and stocks floods market. 


Whatever worries Wall Strect my 

have had about reports that the Dept 
of Justice was preparing to file ant. 
trust suits against underwriting houses- 
after the election—are brushed aside by 
the recent reopening of the new cor 
porate issues market on a scale remini: 
cent of the middle and late 1930's, i 
not the roaring twenties. 
@ Big Issues Offered—Over $266,(0)). 
000 of new stock and bond issues hav 
been offered publicly by Street unde: 
writing syndicates in the last two weeks 
alone, and close to $500,000,000 of 
additional new corporate issues have 
been registered with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission or Interstate 
Commerce Commission for public sak 
shortly. 

Because of the new uncertainties the 
an end to the war in Europe is expectei 
to bring, many other companies ar 
now accelerating their plans for 
funding and new-money financing op 
erations. It is possible that anoth 
$200,000,000 of new issues may } 
available before the end of October. 
@ Rails Are Active—As predicted som 
weeks ago (BW —Jul.29’44,p70), 
railroads have been responsible fo 
much of the onrush of new issues. Rai 
activities include the sale last week ¢ 
$100,000,000 of Great Northern Rj 
issues and the offering a few days agi 
by the Union Pacific of $55,000,00 
a ogo 3% bonds. 

e Chicago, Burlington & Quin 
soon will ask for bids on $40,000,00! 
of new first mortgage bonds; the Erie! 
about to sell a $13,000,000 refunding 
bond issue; and the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio will offer $10,500,000 of first an 
refunding bonds. 

The Louisville & Nashville system 
reported to be seriously considering © 
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* Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


A THIMBLEFUL OF 


PENICILLIN! Miracle by the thimbleful! 


EVEN the chemi- 
cal industry which 
makes it, and the 
physicians who 
administer it, 
aren’t yet sure just 
how penicillin saves lives... but it 
saves them when all else fails. And 
they haven’t yet learned how many 
widely divergent ills it will conquer 


e 


... but its known range covers a host, 
from external burns to certain types 


of pneumonia. 


Moreover, the ingenuity of the chemi- 
cal industry, which has brought this 
miracle to man, is now bringing it 
within the practical reach of everyone. 
Tremendous strides in production proc- 
esses will soon supply all of our mili- 
tary needs and, we are told, make it gen- 


erally available forcivilians before long. 


FOR LESS THAN G00 


And penicillin won't be for the well- 
to-do only. Even now, the cost of 
100,000 units...in bulk, about a 
thimbleful...is less than $5. And 
100,000 units represent from five to 
twenty doses, depending on the indi- 
vidual clinical indication. 


Penicillin is one of the newer and 
more dramatic achievements of the 
chemical industry ... but only one of 
a rushing, endless stream of life-sav- 
ing, life-enriching gifts to humanity. 


The chemical industry is widely dependent 
on bags as containers for-raw and finished 
products, In the case of penicillin, for in- 
stance, two of the three principal raw ma- 
terials—sugar and milk sugar are normally 
shipped in bags. 

The industry uses hundreds of thousands 
of bags annually and Bemis has for decades 


BE SURE THERE’S A TOMORROW—BUY WAR BONDS TODAY! 


served a large proportion of American 
chemical companies. 

Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper ship- 
ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes 
for literally hundreds of different uses...and 
new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear or use may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


Marvels of Electronics— 


and the 


steelmaking skill of 


Follansbee 


Many of the electrical and electronic devices which are providing a 


margin of superiority to our fighting men are necessarily closely guarded | 
But it is no secret that their manufacture requires new | 


military secrets. 
standards in the production of Electrical Sheets. 

The need for such combinations in high silicon steels as thin sheets 
to close gauge tolerances, exceptionally clean surfaces and excellent 
punching qualities, together with essential magnetic characteristics, 
created problems never before encountered in the tonnage production 
of Electrical Sheets. 

The success of Follansbee in quickly meeting these new standards is 
evidence of the skill of its compact, highly trained organization. It is an 
important reason why you can entrust these and other difficult steel- 
making jobs to Follansbee. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

‘ Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 

ye Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Saad Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS, BILLETS, BARS, SHEETS & STRIP ° 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 7 


COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS (@ STRIP . SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


funding of some $54,000,000 of + 
and 5% first mortgage bonds 
rently has outstanding, and a nui 
Wall Streeters insist that thx 
York, Chicago & St. Louis is 
ready to refund at least $21,688 
senior mortgage debt, over $15, 
of which matures in 1947. 

@ Utilities to Lead—Relatively { 
dustrial issues appear in prospec 
utilities once again will likely 
the lion’s share of the extensive ; 
expected in the new issues markct 
the time comes for the Treasury’s Sixth 
War Loan to start. 

Utility offerings this week, for «. 
ample, have included the much pubj. 
cized $42,000,000 Brooklyn Union Ga; 
refunding operation (BW—Aug. | 2°44 
p68), as well as $10,000,000 Birming. 
ham Electric and $31,500,000 Narn. 
gansett Electric bonds. 

Immediately ahead are such larg: 
ity operations as the public offeri igs of 
$24,600,000 of Western Union deben. 
tures, $48,900,000 of Ohio Edison re. 
funding bonds and preferred stock, and 
a $30,000,000 Arkansas Power & Light 
first mortgage issue. 

A $130,000,000 Philadelphia Elec. 
tric bond refunding program was te- 
cently registered with the SEC, an 
stockholders of Chicago’s Common- 
wealth Edison Co. are also expected 
soon to put their O.K. on a gigantic 
refinancing proposal. This would in- 
volve the sale of some $155,000,000 of 
bonds, and if it is handled in one 
transaction, it will be one of the largest 
single pieces of financing on record 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p68). 
® Private Sale—One big fish to get away 
from the underwriters is the new $100, 
000,000 issue of United Gas Corp. |st 
3s recently approved by the SEC 
These bonds will be sold soon to an 
insurance company group at private 
sale, but there are signs that this will 
be offset by the new $115,000,000 6. 
nancing Pacific Gas & Electric is te- 
ported considering. 

But the rush of new issues has been 
accompanied by some worries in the 
Street. Concentration of so much of 
last week’s financing in two consecutive 
days caused some banking quarters t 
fear that too much of the capital of 
some underwriters might be frozen in 
the event that they were members of 
winning syndicates in more than onc 
of the many deals completed at the 
same time. No concern was felt about 
the actual capital and credit positions of 
these firms. There were fears, also, that 
the physical problems involved in that 
event might prove insurmountable. 

There was considerable doubt carly 
last week whether the nation’s invest: 
ment banking setup could handle all the 
business that was being thrown at it at 
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Greer Wire Belting 
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Strong, flexible Greer Wire Conveyor Belting is being 
used in many countries in all types of chocolate coaters 
and enrobers as well as in sprayers and topping ma- 
chines. Both the confectionery and bakery industries 
have long appreciated the unusual adaptability of this 
belting. In many other fields also, it has solved difficult 
conveying problems. 

You will find Greer Wire Belting easy to lace, drive, 
guide, and clean. It is so flexible that it will actually 


ME LD : 


sewel lie world 


run around a sharp edge. Made in 
widths from 2 inches to 6 feet, and in 
meshes from 1% inches to \% inches 
We are still able to offer prompt service on orders for 
this belting—although our plant has for many months 
been given over to producing ammunition hoists and 
other confidential equipment for the U. S. Navy. 
For details on Greer Wire Conveyor Belting, write 
at once for your free copy of Folder No. W-9. 
J. W. Greer Company, 
119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
September 7, 1944 
THE Board of Directors on September 
6th, 1944 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on the 30th day of September, 1944 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 19th day of September, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


WOOD Parts 
or Products 


Group of woodworking plants in 
South Central section located on 
L4N, LC., T.C. and NC & St.L., in- 
vite inquiries for manufacture of 
wood parts, dimension stock, wood 
products; etc. Low priced hard- 
woods available. Plants now pro- 
ducing four carloads of War prod- 
ucts per week each. Hopkinsville 
Wood Craftsmen, PO Box 68, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. Phone 1093. 


He needs your 
help. So do his 
buddies. 


BUY BONDS 


to support their 
bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 


hotel iMautair 


SAINT LOUrs 


SPECIAL 
EXECUTIVE STUDY 
IN 


LABOR RELATIONS 


A compilation of 
thinking and experience 
by employers of 
2,278,389 workers in six 
sectional labor areas 


Sent without obligation to executives 
Write today. 


The mobbins 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


DESIGN TODAY! 


Practical Industrial Design and Styling, and 
Product Development in the fields of Me- 
chanical, Electrical Engineering and Elec- 
tronic Applications. 

New products now available and developed. 
Models made and proven in our own labora- 
tories. 

Old products redesigned to decrease cost of 
manufacture and modernized to increase 
sales appeal. 

A wealth of engineering experience at your 
command at a cost usually less than what 
it would be in your own organization. 

Why not talk it over with us without obliga- 
tion? NOW is the time! 


DESIGN TODAY, INC. 


274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ro 
. . 
Will Profit Pattern Follow 1918-1919? 

Stock market followers have been carnings shrank for many companies 
worrying lest many industries’ profits that had been big suppliers of war bomt 
fall substantially in the first year materials in 1918, but when jjany 5 
after Germany's defeat (BW -Sep. other companies found the retui to ne 
9°44,p118). ‘There is no guarantee peace highly profitable. However. uch 
that the profit pattern then will re- the following comparison may be of 
semble that of 1919, when nct more than academic interest: Dur 

1918 1919 hicag 
cs FO —, g of 
Sales Net Profits Sales Net St ave b 
PGND 4006 menkadkunimanricsoeses $35,031,000 $4,626,000 $30,224,000 $3. - 
American Can Co....... . need dnanas 17,076,000 6,001,000 11,729,000 Gen 
eT a ne nan 6,195,000 1,601,000 6,205,000 1 ) ruitles 
American Hide & Leather............. 29,104,000 2,386,000 =. 28,594,000 2.69 ce lit 
Se PENDS noncueectes caeeenye< 144,470,000 16,613,000 146,024,000 15.9 any | 
ON CRON is wSecicdcdctccescces 147,619,000 20,803,000 100,713,000 * 
. UNEP Ss Wocscndecuensas eeecdpecs 35,767,000 2,262,000 19,107,000 1. auled 
Baldwin Locomotive. ......cccccccsceces 123,179,000 9,507,000 84,308,000 6,242 ake 
Bethlehem Steel.............. aed Secon. ak 448,411,000 15,930,000 281,642,000 15 better 
aS PR re vee READ LOE 17,042,000 4,077,000 19,934,000 4 or eV’ 
A a ee re ee at ee 4,699,000 2,129,000 4,196,000 hile 
Cluett, Peabody & Co........ RE ES evacs 20,001,000 1,871,000 32,422,000 7 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... gabebbboses 48,234,000 2,732,000 34,405,000 levate 
Consolidation Coal. .......-.s200. a 26,149,000 5,214,000 23,508,000 r ce 
Cutehy Packing. os cccvcses Nidvantaes << 286,661,000 3,377,000 305,997,000 2,06 hicas 
er a se 329,122,000 43,098,000 105,438,000 11.477.0 ar 0 
Se POON. cactarshscecdedetess 51,841,000 4,398,000 62,713,000 4,955. ash 
General Electric.......... o40se6eeawse te 216,815,000 17,105,000 229,980,000 25. esac 
iat Mie MNO dkvaha cutee cance eae ees 123,470,000 11,516,000 141,343,000 14,27 ble 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber..... Peer Mee 131,247,000 15,388,000 168,915,000 23,277, bout 
DEPEND 56 ci ccsncsevdcescnuevees 36,540,000 2,870,000 34,339,000 2,583.0 ith. 
Keystone Steel & Wire.........-c0-0-5% 6,869,000 402,000 7,031,000 29.01 Pros 
i PN: ci achascthokhtwabeanheia-a 36,310,000 1,701,000 42,668,000 2,28 49 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.............. 25,838,000 2,805,000 24,887,000 2,875.1 92] 
May Department Stores..............:- 35,632,000 7,008,000 41,179,000 2.722 0 quity 
New York Aie Bealt.....ccccceccces 19,381,000 2.233,000 3,552,000 604 00,06 
REE eer ere 57,044,000 6,731,000 44,702,000 5,683,000 ame | 
Gy Ms 6 cckhanckussegbectcas« 176,921,000 9,720,000 193,392,000 7 . 
Tn, BOR. ccsntuSencecconac’ 181,666,000 12,704,000 233,983,000 18,8900 P cit 
a eee ee ee 10,139,000 154,000 14,559,000 629,( g W 
ON a RE Sy bape 411,769,000 77,571,000 435,607,000 77,986. 66). 
ONG i RS ae eee 43,864,000 6,023,000 53,361,000 10,638.¢ The 
NN or cline henson s atone Baseoet 51,028,000 4,240,000 58,339,000 5,275,0 re C 
Be PO cats nda edd dtnentonss ees 215,398,000 45,804,000 225,589,000 21.39% 
Ss Re eS Se eee 1,744,312,000 137,532,000 1,448,558,000 76,795.0 nd m 
Westinghouse Electric.................. 95,735,000 15,406,000 160,380,000 15,059.00 
Se a Es we cbacew keane neseser 107,179,000 5,857,000 119,496,000 9,429.01 
Worthington Pumipecccccccccccccccccses 43,443,000 3,138,000 32,075,000 3,257.0 
UE, Wet <cecveccasceacesaces 16,709,000 2,315,000 27,147,000 4,140,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........-+.... 84,313,000 4,589,000 55,354,000 5,450,000 
* Loss. 


one time. Some of the pressure was 
relieved by the temporary postpone- 
ment of the sale of $10,000,000 Bir- 
mingham Electric bonds. 

eA Busy Week—The Street hopes to 
see no real problem created by any con- 
gestion of new issues offerings between 
now and the next Treasury financing. 
But it doesn’t feel entirely safe as most 
of the new offerings ahead must be sold 
through competitive bidding and this 
often results in the auctioning of two 
or more issues on the same day. 

When deals are negotiated privately, 
underwriters can avoid conflict. This 
seems impossible under competitive 
bidding, and as the SEC says it can’t 
do anything about it some of the under- 
writing crowd are afraid the condition 
some day may cause a bit of trouble. 


70 


e@ Suits Rumored—The antitrust talk 1 
that the Dept. of Justice is watching the 
syndicate underwriting agreements. 
Most of the agreements now call fo 
the maintenance of the offering pnc 
of an issue for only a 30-day period. 
This short life, Street lawyers contend, 
protects underwriting syndicates from 
violating the Sherman act, and the 
claim that enactment of the Securities 
& Exchange Act in 1935, which per 
mits price fixing and price stabilize 
tion, exempts underwriting agreements 
from its antitrust provisions. 

However, the Street is concerned 
about the prospect of antitrust suits. 
If price fixing, as now practiced, is out: 
lawed, the Street thinks few underwrit- 
ers would distribute anything but the 
top blue-chip offerings. 


ppar 
tior 
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rolley Jolt 


Federal judge tosses a 
Lomb by placing Chicago’s car 
ny [ines in bankruptcy to hasten 
uch-needed reorganization. 


During four decades, disillusioned 
hicagoans have watched a no-decision 
of war in which local transit lines 
ave been the a 
Generations of political ins have 
ruitlessly pulled to get hold of the sur- 
bce lines’ huge reserve funds, while as 
any generations of political outs have 
guled on a succession of promises to 
ake the “traction barons” provide 
etter cars, faster schedules, and seats 
: everybody in rush hours. Mean- 
hile, bondholders of the insolvent 
levated lines and of the various street- 
ur companies which constitute the 
hicago Surface Lines have fought a 
at of obstruction to prevent being 
ashed out in some deal between ami- 
ble negotiators totally unconcerned 
bout whose money they were trading 
ith. 
Prosperous Receivership—Back in 
927 the streetcar system slid into 
quity receivership because its $151,- 
(0,000 bonded debt fell due on the 
ame day that its franchise to operate 
n city streets expired. Hence refinanc- 
g was impossible (BW—Aug.26'44, 
(66). : 
The underlying, equity-owning units 
re Chicago Rai ways Co. (west side 
nd north side streetcars), and Chicago 
ity Railways Co. and Calumet & 
oth Ghicago Railways Co. (south 
ide lines). ese companies, during 
heir 17 years of profit-earning receiv- 
ship, have met 5% bond interest and 
aid off 26% of their senior bonds. 
Too Many Arguments—As death and 
tiement handed this jurisdiction 
k som one federal district judge to an- 
theWMDther, it eventually landed in the lap of 
nt judge Michaei L. Igoe. A month ago, 
to: Mjudge Igoe stood bondholders’ hair on 
"ict ignd by announcing that on Sept. 18 he 
10d. ight throw the surface lines into 
‘nd, Mankruptcy. On the appointed day 
‘om MBe did precisely that. Bankruptcy be- 
hey Hifomes effective on Oct. 1. 
tic) With a back-handed dig at LaSalle 
pc M@treet protective committees, the judge 
iz Mfommented that the views of the actual 
‘nts Mwners of the bonds must control. His 
pparent purpose in the bankruptcy 
ned MMction is to get the lines into position 
uts here the court can, through its offi- 
ut: Hers, make definite commitments. 
tM Five More Hurdles—The most con- 
the fMfrete plan in recent months has been 
€ city’s proposal to buy the surface 
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Cash to Shi ' ] Quickly 
to Peacetime Operation 


| pate BE left behind in the race for civilian 
markets...and don’t let your present work- 
ing capital position fool you. Unless you are 
certain that your wartime assets will become 
liquid fast enough to let you change over for 
peacetime operation with all possible speed, 
don’t wait. Arrange now for all the outside 
cash you may need. 

Commercial Credit is ready now to set aside 
thousands or millions of its funds for your future 
use... under a simple, flexible plan which involves 
no interference with your management . . . places no 
restrictions on your operations. 


This service lets you carry forward your recon- 
version program with a known supply of cash... 
ready to use when you need it. It eliminates the 
Finance Equipment possibility that any delay in turning your war- 


New or Used time assets into cash would let competition get 
Under this Plan the jump on you. 
All your purchases of Through Commercial Credit you can be sure 


machinery and equipment = of cash to rehabilitate and modernize your plant 
«-»New orused ... from manu- . . ‘ 
focturers or the Govem- «+ - to buy machinery and equipment... . to build 
ment can be financed up inventories . . . to make tax or renegotiation 
through Commercial Credit = a vments... to meet all expenses of the transition 
ct low cost and with pay- . > P . 

ments spread overa period - PeTiod. Wire, write or telephone and we will send 
of years. Details on request. you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE. 2, MARYLAND 
Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore » New York « Chicago = Los Angeles » San Francisco « Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


WE WANT 


A PRODUCT TO MANUFACTURE FOR POSTWAR 


A fast moving, hard hitting manufacturer with no old or 
new peace products of its own to rush into production, 
expects to have about 150,000 machine hours per month 
available when major termination of war contracts occurs. 
These facilities can be optioned to you during reconver- 
sion to save precious time if you will need outside help. 


Engineering services can also be made available if 
needed. 


A letter indicating the type and volume of work you 
may wish to subcontract will receive careful attention and 
qualified representatives of this company will confer with 
you to furnish complete information regarding these 
facilities. 

Reply to Box 409, Business Week, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Machine Shop Capacity includes: Cleveland Automatics; Brown & Sharp Auto- 
matics; Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes; various size milling machines; drill 
presses; cylindrical and flat grinding machines; large gear cutting department 
with Barber Colman hobbers, Fellows gear shapers and Gl gear genera- 
tors; engraving; complete heat treating and finishing facilities. 


Serving this Northern California Area 
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FRANCISCO 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 


OVER 


$600,000,000 


‘% 
> MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


lines for $75,000,000 and th 
lines for $9,000,000. This \ 
quire approval by the court, : 
holders, Chicago voters, th: 
Supreme Court, and the ij 
bankers who would market $8- 
of 34% revenue certificates. 

About ten days ago the city 
a major modernization prog: 
the transit companies’ money, | 
It urged that the elevated buy 
subway cars, $4,000,000 
hinted that the surface lines s 
$11,000,000 on the barrelh 
| 250 new streetcars; 175 new trang 
type buses in addition to 270 that 4 
company already has on order; 75 
trolley buses; and 215 transit-type bug 
for new express routes. This plan 4 
cussed the establishment of 137 ¢ 
| way miles of new bus lines, and substi 

tion of buses on 60 one-way miles ¢ 
| streetcar lines. 

e Two Stalwart Threats—Just to ma 

the hint look businesslike, the city gy 
| gested it might soon withdraw its off 
| to purchase the transit lines. Also, 
| might cancel the 1941 city ordinang 
which would provide a long-term fra 
chise to permit a privately financed ug 
fication plan for bringing together 
surface and elevated lines. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly’s commento 
his good friend Judge Igoe’s action w. 
“If we can get some new equipment, y 
will at least have accomplished som 
thing.” Judge Igoe said copies of th 
city’s proposal would be given to repr 
sentatives of the elevated and surfa 
lines for study. 

The _ typical 
yawned. 


NEW G.I. MORTGAGE 


A new mortgage plan under whi 
returning servicemen would be virtua 
guaranteed their new homes and f 
nishings for life—no matter what fin 
cial vicissitudes they _meet—is bei 
worked out by members of the Penng 
vania Savings & Loan League. 

To be recommended at the leagu: 
statewide convention next month, t 
plan includes waiver of payment « 
principal while an individual is une 
ployed. Home furnishings, washing 1 
chines, radios, refrigerators, and t 
like would be covered by the sa 
mortgage, making it possible for t 
veteran, with the one down paymet 
to secure a home completely furnishe 

John P. Rudisill of Philadelph 
chairman of the league’s postwar pla 
ning committee, pointed out that whi 
the servicemen’s readjustment act gua 
antees 50% of the purchase price of 
home, up to $2,000, it does not p 
clude foreclosure for nonpayment ¢ 


| the other 50%. 
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H EAT-TREATING steel in an oven is 
slow; in a flame, destructive; but 
put that steel in a high-frequency elec- 
tric field, and it can soar to red heat in 
a matter of seconds. 


This type of heating—called “‘elec- 
tronic” heating when the high-frequency 
power is generated by electron tubes — 
has wide application in industry. 


In one form (induction heating) it 
heats metals for hardening, annealing, 
brazing and soldering operations. It is 
also used to heat metals sealed within 
glass. In another form (dielectric heat- 
ing) it heats wood, paper, glass, ceramics, 
plastics, foods and chemicals (such as 


How Induction Heating Corporation Puts Electronic Heat on the Production Line 


No flame is involved; surface scale is 
seldom a problem. Operators work in 
greater comfort. Heating can be auto- 
matically time-controlled to reduce 
human errors. 


Induction Heating Corporation, 389 
Lafayette Street, New York City —a 
leading manufacturer of electronic heat- 
ing equipment — devised the system 
illustrated above — wherein a series 
of steel slugs is fed through a high- 
frequency coil. Each slug is % by % 
inches diameter —takes just 78 seconds 
to travel through the coil and to come 


up toa uniform temperature of 2200°F! 
Every six seconds a slug comes through 
— ready for the forging operation which 
follows. The “‘Thermonic” unit shown 
above, built by Induction Heating 
Corporation for this application, uses 
RCA power oscillator tubes (type 892) 
to supply high-frequency power. 


Remember...the Magic Brain of all 
electronic equipment is a Tube ...and 
the fountain-head of modern Tube devel- 
opment is RCA! Rapio CorPoRATION OF 
America, Tube & Equipment Depart- 
ment, Room 658, Camden, New Jersey. 


@ BUY MORE BONDS...AND KEEP ’EM 


~Y> 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, N. J. 


penicillin solution). 


Electronic heating can be slow or 
swift. Heat can be localized, or uni- 
formly distributed. Ovens are elimi- 
nated, hence waste heat and time lag 
required to heat the oven disappear. 


PRODUCTION 


Test Unit Opens 


Jersey Standard’s project 
on aviation fuel and lubricants 
is launched. General Motors has 
new triptane method. 


The corporate giants of oil and auto-. 

mobiles don’t intend to be caught nap- 
ping by such dramatic upstarts as 
rocket propulsion, which can use smoke- 
less powder, liquid air, or other nonpe- 
troleum fuels. 
e Triptane in Quantity—Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.), which makes about 25% 
of the U.S. current supply of aviation 
gasoline, this week opened a $500,000 
testing unit at Bayway, N. J., for the 
exclusive study of aviation fuels and 
lubricants. Estimated operating cost is 
around $100,000 a year. 

Last week General Motors, through 


In Standard Oil's .new test unit at 
Bayway, N. ]., workmen install the 
power shaft of a full-sized aircraft en- 
gine for full-scale, multiple cylinder 
research. Indicators in a separate con- 
trol room show temperature at 126 


76 


Charles F. Kettering, its research vice- 
president, told the American Chemical 
Society that G.M. research laboratories 
had. developed a method of making 
99% pure triptane (2,2,3-trimethyl bu- 
tane) in tank car quantities. Details are 
secret, but presumably it is a petroleum 
product. 

@ Midgley Presides—By coincidence, the 
man presiding over the chemical meet- 
ing in New York was Thomas Midgley, 
Jr., discoverer of Ethyl (tetraethyl lead) 
gasoline. He is vice-president of Ethyl 
Corp., owned jointly by Jersey Standard 
and General Motors. 

Another coincidence was the outright 
gift of Universal Oil Products Co. to > 
Chemical Society (BW —Sep.16'44p22 
Effect of this gift is that the major ol 
companies which owned Universal will 
plow back $1;000,000 a year, its esti- 
mated earning power, into research that 
will be available freely to the public, 
but aimed directly at promoting the 
usefulness of petroleum against other 


points in the new engine, while an 
electronically controlled dynamom- 
eter absorbs and measures power. 
For all test stand operations the unit 
will require 1,100 hp. in electric 
motor installations. 


possible sources of engine 
lubricants. 

@ Research Peak—Standard < 
testing unit as a new pe 
development of equipment 
and measure the performanc 
fuels and lubricants in full-: 
engines. 

Also available for such 
facilities of the engine mai 
National -Advisory Comn 
Aeronautics, Army Air Fo: 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
Standards. But Standard 
these facilities had more 
could handle in studying eng 
and tactical operations, and 
was plenty of room for more inten 
study of aircraft gasoline and oils, 
@Some Skeptics—Some petro 
chemists, despite Kettering’s report, 
skeptical about quantity production 
triptane in the near future. l'irst ¢ 
pounded by the Belgian chemist, ¢ 
vanne, in 1922, according to Ketter 
triptane was again made by Ethyl G 
and recognized through G.M. test 
be an outstanding fuel component 
1926. 

About 1939, Dow Chemical ( 
made 300 gal. of it for Ethyl C 
at $35 a r More recently (BW-{ 
11’43,p75) Universal announced a 
plified ane using ordinary ref 
temperatures and pressures, at cost 
less than $1 a gal 
© Construction Costs—The skeptics 
that triptane seems to be the n 
potent aircraft fuel yet discovered 
plant construction costs are csti! 
from $10,000 to $16,000 a bbl. of 
capacity, compared with perhaps $2 
bbl. of daily capacity for the ind 
newer gasoline refinery ones mage ul 


WAR JOB SPEEDED 


CTIDE 


Record oe of a new s 


weapon, which played a large par 
the Normandy break-through, with 
days after the order was place 
brought high praise to eight con 
tors in the Philadelphia area and 
in Baltimore. 

The weapon, an armor piercing 
vice to combat new-type German t: 
was developed and rushed into pr 
tion at the urgent request of th 
preme Command. Delivery of the 
1,000 was asked by July 31 - 
remainder by Aug. 3. The fir 
was delivered in Normandy on “aa 
as U.S. soldiers struck out for Par 

In order to get the weapons 0: 
time employees worked 12, 16, and 
hours a day, with men from the f 
delphia Navy Yard working in 
plants during their time off. Arm 
ficials said that without this earnest 
operation the rapid advance in 
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War Production Is Our Business 


Working on more than 3,000 contracts, 
Lyon has produced complete units, sub-assem- 
blies and parts in steel and aluminum for a 
wide variety of America’s most famous battle 
equipment. 
Until victory is won, our business is war 
business. Our manufacturing plants are well 
WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? organized as a result of more than 43 years’ 
Do your post-war progaEMude sheet experience in sheet metal fabrication. Facil- 
steel or aluminum? Check Lyon's manu ities include modern equipment for perforat- 
facturing and designing ame ing, blanking, forming, assembling, drawing, 


enameling,annealing and lacquering. Approx- 

se imately 2,000 experienced factory workers. 
Complete toolrooms in all plants. 

Write on business letterhead for book 

“Craftsmen in Wartime Production”... giving 

detailed information on Lyon’s Facilities, Man- 


power, Finances and Management. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO.1100%2 | mandy would not have been pos 


Plants which helped turn out thx 
are the Eureka Machine Co., 
Molded Insulation Co., Norris To 
Machine Co., all of Philadelphia; 
Turbo Machine Co., Lansdale: Ma 
Machine Co., Eddington; Mach 
Metals Co., Conshohocken; Ge: 
Elevator Co., Baltimore; and two 
contractors, Franklin Tile Co., | 
dale, and De Rus Machine Co., P 
delphia. 


_ WRITING PAPER FROM FLAX 


Thin writing paper is being mad 
rectly from domestic flax fiber by 
Ecusta Paper Corp., Brevard, N. C 
pioneer mill for the production of {l1 
cigarette paper which began operations 
in 1939 (BW—Nov.12’38,p38). 

Its augmented manufacturing s 
ule includes manifold, air-mail, pi; 
mail, carbonizing, text, and other | 
weight papers, large quantities of whic! 
are going to governmental war agencies 

Harry H. Straus, president of Ec: 
reports that the company’s new venture 
is opening the door for commercially 
interesting postwar developments. 
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WESTON 
WARTIME WORK 


There are a number of applica- 
tions of paper for Army, Navy and 
war industry purposes calling for 
extraordinary strength and stami- 
na. The technical and laboratory 
facilities and production re- 
sources of the Weston organiza- 
tion have been employed without 
stint in meeting these needs 
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| CHEMICAL DE-ICER 


Applied by brush, a new compound 
called Icelac provides protection to 
aircraft against dangerous ice formia- 
tions on propeller blades. The black 
paint-like coating contains chemicals 
which resist icing at subzero tempct- 
tures and remains effective for about 
a month, according to its developer, 
United Aircraft’s Hamilton Standard 
Propeller Division, E. Hartford, 
Conn. One application on a DC-3 
airliner weighs only 8 oz. 


B® WINCHESTER INDEX §& 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE PAPERS 
EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER x 78 Business Week @ September 23, 1944 
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GOT A TOUGH ONE TO G&.cX ? 


If you have a mechanical problem that in- Original research is an old story with us. 
volves vital precision parts, we can help We're steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has design and machining. We like to be re- 
been making automotive and other indus- garded as creative. With this knowledge 

trial parts to micro-inch ac- and experience, we are in a 

curacy. We make parts large position to contribute broadly 

and small...parts hard- and importantly to war pro- 
Awarded to twoplants ened and ground... parts duction and at the same time 


recente ate not hardened and ground. to help you with your problems. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. o> TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL; ALUMINUM; BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


What is this 


“CHEMICAL SHORE” 
on Lake Erie? 


PREADING OUT eastward from industrial Cleveland, a 
new chemical manufacturing center is building along 
Lake Erie’s shore, 


This development springs from an unusual combination of 
basic factors vital to many industries for profitable peace- 
time manufacturing and distribution. Beside location at the 
strategic heart of industrial America, the Cleveland area 
affords nearby natural resources in abundance, and highly 


developed industrial services. 
Few, if any other areas of similar size, offer so much to so many. 


For nearly a century this bank has been privileged to aid in 
the development of industries located here. Businesses of every 
type considering relocation or postwar expansion are invited to 
address us in confidence for further information or assistance. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


—— OF CLEVELAND —— 


esi Ory, 
Buclid at East Sixth 4 1845: and Terminal Tower 


out 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘Tractor Outlook 


Fuel-injection two-cycle 

gasoline engine is predicted a; 

competitor for diesel powe. in 
| postwar farm equipment. 


Five hundred tractor engineer: and 
accessory men gathered in Milw.ikee 
last week at the national tractor \:\cet. 
ing of the Society of Automotive | ng: 
neers to crystal-gaze into the postwar 
tractor field. Their discussions centered 
about fuels and steels. 

e Competition for Diesels—H. O. }\( 
of the American Bosch Corp., Spring. 
field, Mass., stirred the delegate 

his assertion that a fuel-injection two. 
cycle gasoline engine may be developed 
to compete with the diesel in power 
and economy. Fuel injection, replacing 
the carburetor, may restore the two. 
stroke-cycle gasoline engine to favor, he 
added. 

Hill suggested that four-cycle gasoline 
engines, too, might benefit from fuel 
injection. He listed advantages as in. 
creased power output, improved low- 
speed torque characteristics, good cold. 
starting qualities, and fuel economy. 
Offsetting these factors were the disad- 
vantages of deterioration of gasoline in 
storage, sensitivity of injection equip- 
ment to foreign matter in fuel, and, in 
the case of tractors, higher costs result- 
ing from use of gasoline instead of 
fuel oil. 

The need for world tractor fuel speci- 

fications to aid in the designing of en- 
gines was stressed. 
@ Research Is Urged—War experience 
has demonstrated that a greater number 
of low-alloy steels will give satisfactory 
service than had been supposed, the 
delegates were told. Postwar use of low- 
alloy steels was indorsed tacitly; con- 
tinued research was urged to find the 
ideal steel which will give the best ser- 
ice at the lowest cost. Use of low-alloy 
steels will shift the emphasis to select- 
ing steel by physical properties, rather 
than by chemical composition. 

When Germany collapses, the rate of 
tractor production will depend more on 
available materials than on any recon- 
version problems, delegates emphasized. 
Performance of the American tractor 
and its military cousins has created in- 
terest throughout a global market which 
the engineers viewed with rising hopes. 
@ Little Design Change—Such questions 
as stability of farm prices, postwar 
wages, material costs were discussed in 
relation to the price of the postwar 
tractor. It was generally agreed there 
was nothing sonilailoneily in design for 
the immediate postwar period. 
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Portable Bridge 


More units of the Army’s | 


interchangeable-section Bailey 
spans are now scheduled for 
early production. 


Sectional bridges carried along by en 


gineer troops as shelf stock for hurryup | 


jse in replacing demolished bridges at 
the front (BW —TJul.8’44,p73) have 
proved themselves such a success that 
the Army contemplates an expanded 
production program for 1945. 


One of the principal fabricators of the | 


British-developed Bailey bridge will 
soon boost its monthly output by 25%. 
The bridge is in mass production by five 
American companies—Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; Commercial Shear- 
ing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio; Detroit Steel Products Co., De- 
troit; International Steel Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; and Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

e Postwar Prospects Slight—Military 
authorities see after Germany's defeat a 


rehabilitation need in Europe for a great | 


many units of this highway bridge to re- 
place at least temporarily the more es 
sential bridges which have been pa;tially 
destroyed. But the U.S. siianaletonse 
are not sanguine of a bustling market for 
their product in peacetime. 

The government is paying about 124¢ 
alb., about double what a conventional 


steel bridge costs. Most optimistic view | 
of the shelf-stock highway bridge post- | 
war market is that counties and states | 
which face periodic washout emergen- | 


cies might be induced to store away a 
Bailey bridge or two just in case. 
¢ Quicker and Simpler—The prefabri- 


cated, portable, sectional bridge has | 


greatly simplified the task of spanning 
anver. With this set of interchangeable 


parts, a job can be done in hours, even 


at night and under fire. 


The bridge is assembled by repeating | 


a standard 10-ft. section to any desired 


span length up to 240 ft. without inter- | 
mediate supports. With piers or pon- | 
tons, of course, any length of bridge can | 


be built. 
¢ Parts for Man-Handling—As the all- 
welded truss panels, floor beams, string- 


ers, and flooring are assembled on one 
shore, the sections, mounted on rollers, | 


are cantilevered over the gap until the 
opposite shore is reached. The heaviest 
component is handled easily by six men. 

Units of the Bailey bridge can be 
erected in a wide variety of sizes, capaci- 
hes, and combinations. Fer short spans 
and loads up to 20 tons, a single truss + 
ft. 9 in. high is used on each side of the 
bridge’s roadway, which is 10 ft. 9 in. 
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THINGS MOVE 


WITH 


CONVEYORS by PORTABLE 


How To Improve Your 
Materials- Handling 


Farquhar Portable Conveyors are proving the best 
machinery of their type for so many varied firms 
handling loose and packaged products that it will 
pay any cost sleuth to investigate. 


In warehouse, yard and processing plant; with trains, 
trucks, ships and planes, Portable Conveyors can cut 
costs, replace manhandling and speed up movement 
of your goods. 


Farquhar pioneering is continuing to bring com- 
merce fast, efficient, low cost materials-handling. 
Some executive in your organization should find out 
about Farquhar Portable Conveyors.. Give him a 
memo (unless you are the man). 

® HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


© “IRON AGE” FARM IMPLEMENTS 
© SPECIAL MACHINERY 


PORTABLE MACHINERY DIVISION 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 30}, Duke Street 


Clifton, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 


wide. If additional strength is needed, 
one or two trusses are installed outside 
the first one. 

e120 Panels for 150 Ft.—For heavy 
loads such as 70-ton tanks, or for long 
spans, further strength is obtained by 
superimposing trusses in double or triple 
tiers on both sides of the roadway. A 
bridge 150-ft. long with two trusses in 
double tiers on each side requires 120 
panels. A 24-ft. cantilevered sidewalk 
can be added on the outside of one or 
both trusses. 

The 10-in. floor beams rest directly 

on the bottom truss chord. They are 
centered over a tapered steel we pro- 
jecting above the chord and locked with 
a clamp engaging the truss chord and 
the beam. 
e Details of Design—Stringers, shop- 
welded in groups of three 4-in. I-sec- 
tions, are placed on top of the floor 
beams, with especially designed lugs 
holding them in place. These stringers 
are spaced at 94 in. and carry 2- by 83-in. 
timber stringers, held by steel plate but- 
tons welded to the stringer tops. 

Fabrication of the bridges and parts 
by American and British manufacturers 
for complete interchangeability on a 
battlefront riverbank requires unusual 
precision for structural steel. Con- 
nector-pin holes in panels are drilled to 
a tolerance of 0.005 in. 


PAPER CANNON 


Startling is the Army Air Forces’ rev- 
elation that barrels of its fighting-ship 
rocket guns—or flying bazookas—are 
nothing more than paper treated with 
heat-resistant plastic. Thousands of 
the weapons have been turned out 
at General Electric’s plant at Lowell, 
Mass., where resin-impregnated tubes 
are hardened in ovens, painted, and 
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Sorel Revived 


Association is formed to 
promote wider use by building 
industry of oxychloride cement 
under reliable specifications. 


Formation of the new Oxychloride 
Cement Assn. is a first step in the 
renascence of a versatile building ma- 
terial which was known around the 
turn of the century as Sorel cement. 
e High Durability—Oxychloride is a 
hard-setting mixture of powdery, whit- 
ish magnesium oxide and magnesium 
chloride first formulated by Sorel in 
1867. The oxide is calcined from 
natural magnesite found in California, 
Nevada, and other states. The chloride, 
which is added in solution to the oxide 
as a wetting agent, is a byproduct of 
the brine wells of California, Michigan, 
and Utah. 

Blended with finely ground cork, 
wood flour, asbestos, or other soft ma- 
terials, the cement makes a resilient 
floor of high durability. Blended with 
hard aggregates such as ground sand (or 
silex), marble dust, powdered limestone, 
talc, or China clay, it makes hard floors 
of equally high durability, stucco for 


assembled (above) in clusters of three 
for mounting under plane wings. The 
bazookas, which already have wreaked 
havoc on enemy installations in 
Europe and Asia, are fired by a trig- 
ger set in the fighter’s control stick— 
and can be fired in salvos or individu- 
ally. Meanwhile the Army reports 
that automatic 75-mm. __plane- 
mounted cannon are now being sup- 
planted by even larger bore pieces. 


exterior walls, and ornamental 

If polished surfaces simulating n 
marble are indicated, they ca 
achieved by casting certain mi 
against glass that has been wax 
prevent sticking, or acquired morc 
riously by standard stone-polishing 
niques. 

@Lacked  Specifications—That 
chloride cement should requir 
renascence at all came about th ugh 
the interaction of two separate and di. 
tinct causes: (1) the efficient piomo. 
tion of competitive materials; and (2 
the lack of sound specifications cov cring 
the mixing and application of the ma. 
terial which led users, sometimes inno- 
cently, but often disastrously, to dilute 
it with too much sand or other inex. 
pensive aggregate. 

@ Association Aims—Reliable new speci- 
fications in eight categories will be the 
initial undertaking of the new associa- 
tion: (1) general purpose cement; (2 
heavy-duty cement; (3) nonsparking 
flooring for buildings with explosion 
hazards; (+) nonslip flooring; (5) mar. 
ble terrazzos; (6) cork terrazzos; (7 
industrial applications; (8) undercoat- 
ings. 

Promotion will probably be timed 
to keep in step with the completion 
and issuance of successive specification: 
and with the development of data on 
new uses and methods of applicatio: 
e The Founders—Founders and _ sok 
members of the Oxychloride Cement 
Assn. are the three biggest suppliers of 
the basic raw materials: F. E. Schund 
ler & Co., which grinds magnesiun 
oxide at Joliet, Ill., and Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Westvaco Chlorine Prod 
ucts Corp., New York, which grinds 
the oxide and processes magnesium 
chloride at Newark, Calif.; Dow Cheni: 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., which proc 
esses the chloride but does not 
the oxide. The association has cstab- 
lished headquarters at 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


PRECISION CERAMICS 
Vitrified china made to high-pre 


cision dimensions was considered im- 
possible until the U. S. ceramics indus 
try faced the necessity of making land 
mines for the Army. Nonmetallic land 
mines, properly buried, have the virtue 
of being undetectable by any known 
instrument. They are also made ot 
glass and plastics (BW —Sep.9’44,p51) 

Using these war-fostered precision 
techniques, ceramics industry tech 
nicians are developing for the postwar 
civilian market designs in shapes and 
sizes previously considered beyond the 
limitations of the art. The industn 
expects better tableware, and may it- 
vade new fields, when the war is over. 
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Start your sales 


It is the finish of your product that makes the all- 
important first impression on the customer’s mind. 

The right finish can express beauty, luxury, cleanliness, 
durability —any quality desired—to attract the buyer. 
It must also give lasting protection against wear and 
abuse, to satisfy the buyer. 

For most products, the right finish is rarely a standard 
formula, It must be developed and prepared by special- 
ists, after a close study of the material to be coated and 
the conditions to be met, such as abrasion, shock, heat, 
cold, or dampness. 

Given these facts, Stanley finishing specialists will pro- 
duce the lacquer, enamel, japan, synthetic, or other 


with the right FINISH! 


industrial coating which best meets the requirements, 
and control it so precisely that every gallon delivered 
thereafter meets exact specifications. 

By taking over responsibility for the compounding and 
control of your finish, Stanley can relieve you of experi- 
mentation and testing expense, protect you against costly 
finish failures, and often suggest finishing economies. 

Remember the advantages of this Stanley service when 
you plan product improvement. Look to Stanley, also, 
for the Hardware, Hand Tools, Electric Tools, Pressed 
Metal Products, Strip Steel, and Steel Strapping you will 
need to build the many new things America is waiting 
for. The Stanley Work, New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING \ ca 


_ a] Ain . 
STANLEY HARDWARE 
For doors, windows, cab- 


inets, Zarages, screens, indus- 
trial and commercial open- 


Lacquers, enamels, synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY STEEL 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, spe- 
cial analysis and alloys. 


METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 
Hinges. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and hob- 
byists. 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Versatile Work Table 


The new Rightop Work Table for 
the home shop and light factory opera- 
tions of one ind and another comes 
from the Voss Machinery Co., 2850A 
West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, with 
extra detachable table tops if desired 
and a rack to hold a dozen of them. 
Purpose of the spare tops and the rack 
is to permit a worker to shift quickly 
from one class of work to another with- 
out disturbing the tool arrangement or 
the work in process on a given top. 

Put a top full of carpentry or draft- 
ing into the rack, for instance, and take 
out a top all ready to go on light metal 
assembly. The table itself is adjusted 
for height by turning a hand: crank. 
Tops, which come in various sizes of 
work area, can be tilted to any con- 
venient angle. 


Photo-Layout Materials 


Fabrication of sheet metal products 
promises to be expedited and made 
more precise through the use of two 


new photo-layout materials, Kodak Lay- 
out Paint and Kodak Layout Paint 
Primer, formulated by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Layout 
lines to guide the cutting of a flat sheet 
will be applied photographically rather 
than scribed or crayoned. 

Only seven steps will be required: 
(1) preparation of a full-scale drawing 
in black ink on translucent paper, cloth, 
or plastic; (2) spraying the sheet metal 
with a coat of primer which incidentally 
evens up any rough spots; (3) spraying 
paint, which dries rapidly, over the 
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primer; (4) printing drawing on the 
coated metal by contact under arc or 
mercury vapor lights; (5) developing 
the photographic image by flooding the 
sheet with warm, weak ammonia water; 
(6) rinsing off the paint with a vigor- 
ous spray of tap water, as illustrated, 
leaving white lines and lettering on the 
sheet where black appeared in the draw- 
ing; (7) spraying a thin coat of primer 
to —, the finished image. 

ince the layout materials are not 
sensitive to ordinary room light, a dark 
room is not needed for any of the opera- 
tions. Metal sheets can be sensitized 
for immediate use or stored for a rea- 
sonable time in darkness. The printed 
image is said to withstand “bending, 


THINGS TO COME 


War-encouraged improvements 
in bolts, nuts, and screws of many 
types will enable product engineers 
to achieve new standards of com- 
pactness and reparability in forth- 
coming machines, appliances, and 
other assemblies requiring such 
types of fasteners. Because a mod- 
ern alloy-steel bolt of 4-in. diam- 
eter will carry as much load in 
tension as a common or garden 
3-in. bolt, bolted components in 
new products ranging from auto- 
se € to washing machines may 
be designed to occupy less space 
than now. 

Because the threads of bolts, 
nuts, and screws can now be man- 
ufactured to high uniformity, and 
loosening of mating parts under 
vibration can be minimized, inter- 
vals between dates for servicing 
can be considerably lengthened. 
If repairs are indicated, disassem- 
bly and reassembly will be speeded 
up by true, unbattered, easy-run- 
ning threads. 


Ultraviolet radiation will take 
on an important new job in the 
years to come—the diagnosis of 
disease. Physicians are discovering 
that the dsasbusielle eruptions 
of measles and acne can be seen 
under black light before they 
break through the surface of the 
skin. Fungus infections, such as 
the currently prevalent ringworm 
of the head, glow in characteristic 
colors under irradiation. Syphilitic 
lesions of the mouth are more 
readily differentiated from com- 
mon cankers. 


shearing, and punching without sh: 
ing any tendency to loosen, and \ 
actually resist the application of a 
ting torch up to a point where the m 
ten metal carries it away, provided th 
the metal does not scale.’ 


Drill Adaptor 


Practically any drill press whose co: 
struction embodies a round tubul 
column can be converted into a vers 
tile, multipurpose tool by means of t! 


new Nobur Angle Adaptor, or brackct, 
developed by the Nobur Mfg. Co., 910) 
N. Orange Dr., Los or 38. Pos- 
sible applications of such a converted 
tool range from die grinding in a com- 
fortable working position, as illustrated, 
to angle drilling, polishing, buffing, 
sanding, rotary filing, wire brushing, 
tapping, reaming, burring, lapping, and 
oning. 

With a single adaptor, which i: 
available in sizes to fit all popular makes 
of drill presses with 23-in. to 343-in. 
columns, spindle angles can be ad- 
justed to any degree within the whole 
360-deg. range, at any height, and at 
any practical distance from the column. 
With two adaptors clamped together, 
an even greater variety of spindle posi- 


«tions are said to become — for 
t 


“hundreds of tedious jobs that demand 


speed and efficiency.” 


Thinner Insulation 


In a recent description of Sprague 
Ceroc 200, the new ceramic insulating 
material for wire, developed by the 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
Mass., the preferred coating thickness 
was given as “1 mil” (BW —Sep.9’44. 
p70). The preferred thickness is actu- 
ally only 4 mil, or 0.0064 mm., which 
makes all the difference in the world 
to the compactness of motors, trans- 
formers, chokes, and similar equipment 
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After the War, here's wae best Opportuni 


.-+ THE FACTS PROVE IT 


2 en een 


“FACTS ABOUT THE PACIFIC COAST 


War-busy executives who are informed on the basic economic 
trends of the Pacific Coast know that this mighty industrial 
and agricultural empire offers a practical approach to their com- 
pany’s reconversion problems when hostilities cease: 


"Ready-Made" Facilities Here 
Tremendous sales opportunities will open up from this region 
in both domestic and foreign markets: 

Since constructive planning is the first step in a successful 
return to peacetime pursuits, the economic advantages of manu- 
facturing in and distributing from the great Southern California 
industrial area are worthy of complete and objective study. 


Rohr management and manufacturing facilities 
are still on the front line of the Battle of Produc- 
tion. They will remain there until the last shot is 
fired, because Rohr equipped Liberator bombers, 
the Lightning fighters and the Rohr converted 
Coronado cargo carriers are on the front line of 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. « HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


attack and supply operations. ‘‘When it’s over”, 
Rohr’ s ideal location, directly on San Diego Bay, 


in the most uniformly favorable year-round cli- - 


mate in the United States, has ready-made in- 
gredients of management, skilled labor, plant 
facilities and cheap recourse to vast markets. 


1, A Growing Market ; 
For decades—during «wars, depressions 
and booms—this region has made steady 
increase in population and now has 
over 11 million enterprising people. 


2. Higher Buying Power 

Leading the nation in per capita wealth, 
this region with only 8 4% of the popu- 
lation has 12% of the U. S. Spendable 
Income—$13% Billion—and Retail 
Sales of $7 % Billion. 

(SM Survey of buying power) 


3. Diversified industries 
Advanced at least 25 years industrially 


due to the war, the Coast faces easier 


conversion due to its great agriculrural 
develo oil, lumber, mining, mo- 
tion pe oveey wholesaling and widely 
diversified manufacturing. 


Modern, well equipped plants, easily 
“convertible to peacetime production, 


plenty of skilled workers, and seasoned 
management mean economical manu- 
facturing costs. 


5. Strategic Location 

San Diego offers low cost water trans- 

portation for raw materials and finished 
Economically accessible to 

all parts of the United States, Alaska, 

South America, the Orient, plus a co- 

operative climate. 
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"Buy More Bonds... 
Hold them till maturity. 


MARKETING 


OPA Price Plan 


Agency now figures that 
reconversion pricing formula 
may cover smaller group than 
expected. Faces wage hazard. 


The fire that has been built under 

the Little Steel wage formula is burning 
away some of OPA’s conviction that it 
will be able to get the major durable 
goods industries—automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, radios—back 
into production at, or very close to, 
1942 prices. However, there is a 
growing belief among the agency off- 
cials that, after all, their long-awaited 
reconversion pricing formula may make 
a surprisingly small splash when it fi- 
nally drops into the business pool. 
e Fifty Bellwethers—OPA’s economists 
have now figured out that less than a 
dozen types of goods account for 85% 
of the reconversion pricing problem in 
terms of sales volume. They figure, 
further, that volume-wise more than 
80% of the pricing job is concentrated 
in about 50 large companies. (Officials 
think that if OPA could nail a dozen 
pace-setters among these 50 and sell 
them on the idea of ’42 prices, then the 
problem would be solved. Outsiders 
think the nailing will depend, first of 
all, on what happens to the national 
wage policy.) 

By way of putting their problem in 
perspective, Price Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles and his assistants are now 
pointing out that the total retail sales of 
all the industries which may have to have 
reconversion prices amounted to around 
$6,500,000,000 in 194l—or roughly 
84% of total consumer expenditures in 
that year. 

e Sales Estimate—Here is how they 
break the estimate down: 
Total Retail Sales 


1941 Volume 
Millions of Dollars) 
Automobiles and parts...... $3,330 
Refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, washing machines.. 640 
Vacuum cleaners and other 
appliances . 260 
Radios, phonographs, pianos. . 560 
Heating and cooking equipment 650 
Clocks and watches 270 
5,710 
Other items which may need 
MEW PTICES... cc ccecccccces 790 


$6,500 
These calculations do not include 
several important industries (furniture 
is one)"in which many producers have 
converted to war production while their 
competitors continued to make civilian 


Total 


goods. OPA thinks that such indus- 
tries will not present a major recon- 
version pricing problem for two rea- 
sons: (1) A pricing structure has been 
maintained throughout the war; (2) 
most of the plants which face recon- 
version are low-cost producers. 

@ Probable Procedure—Business can 
now get a clearer picture of the pro- 
cedure OPA now seems likely to adopt 
in fixing reconversion prices. 

The big industries, and the big pro- 
ducers, will be asked to come to Wash- 
ington. (Automobile manufacturers 
started the procession this week.) The 
prices they finally get will be deter- 
mined by hard ee in across-the- 
table sessions. OPA will try to sell its 
idea of big-volume production at low 
prices and low profit margins. 

Sniffing the competitive winds, offi- 
cials believe they may have considerable 
success in getting industry to swallow 
this idea without resort to forced feed- 
ing. It has been accepted by most of 
the electric iron industry, which has re- 
turned to 1942 prices (BW—Aug.26 
’44,p15). Electrolux Corp. will bring 
back the first vacuum cleaners at "42 


prices, in spite of restrict: 
(BW—Sep.16'44,p21). 
@ Left to Competition—Once +] 
pattern for the big produc: 
OPA may allow some of th 
manufacturers to choose t¢ 
prices, trusting in the norm: 
competition to keep them in 

Some small durable goods ; 
likewise be exempt from pric 
OPA figures that these goods 
be in volume production and | 
do get temporarily out of linc 
cut much ice with the cost. 
index (BW—Sep.16’44,p17). 

This procedure would stil! 
sas number of companics 
gures maybe 20,000), making ; 
variety of items, which woul 1 
reconversion prices. It is for this gr 
that the agency will have a 
which will make allowance for wart; 
cost increases and leave some room { 
profit (BW—Aug.26'44,p15). 
@ Profit Undefined—How much m 


rormmy 


decided. One reason for the delay 
issuing a reconversion pricing fom) 
has been a difference of opinion amo 
OPA’s economists as to whether ¢ 
general economic outlook after the « 
of the German war will be inflation 
or deflationary. 

A good bet is that OPA will adopt 


SHELLS FOR SALE 


Hunters who have hunted hard and 
long for wartime ammunition turn 
out for a field day as shells go on sale 
again. The first-day lineup of almost 
2,000 customers at Chicago’s Len- 
getke & Antoine sporting goods store 
provides a preview of business to 
come when even more popular civil- 
ian items reappear. Under a recent 


each nimrod is allowed 100 shotg 
shells, 150 rimfire, and 40 centerf 
cartridges—to help liquidate farme 
enemies among birds and ami 
which have become too numct0! 
during the hunters’ absence. 

though WPB found 3,000,000 Ib. 
brass for civilian shooters, producti 
hasn't reached the point where é 
individual allotments are available. 
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MORE STRENGTH 


TO RESIST THRUST STRESS 
... Plus Lower Starting Torque 


WITH 


ROLLWAY 
Right- rbugle- Loaded 
THRUST BEARINGS 


Even relatively minor thrust stresses—if applied to a 
bearing carrying a radial load—are liable to cause pre- 
mature failure, excessive wear on the race, or permanent 
deformation of the housing. That’s why Rollway’s pure- 
thrust roller bearings—with their greater strength to resist 
thrust stresses—are important wherever thrust loads are 
encountered. They give you: 


1. Right-angled loading that prevents radial loads from 
piling up on the thrust bearing. 


From 3 to 5 times the carrying capacity of an equal- 
size ball bearing. 


a Complete freedom from wedging or pinching-out of 
rollers, hence Jess end-rub, Jess sliding friction, 
and Jess roller-end wear back. 


Long, line contact that is markedly free from 
brinelling under heavy oscillating or static loads. 


i. Low starting torque even where an oil film is 
not maintained. 


ENGINEERED TO THE JOB! 


Rollway bearings may resemble one another 
in type and series, yet each is built for a specific 
purpose. Be sure you get the specialized suitabil- 
ity you need. Send us asketch, drawing or detailed 
description for free, confidential bearing analysis 
and recommendation. No charge or obligation. 


} BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 es & pa R y a G S 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF CYLINDRICAL ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS 
SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston * Pittsburgh * Youngstown ° Cleveland » Detroit * Chicago ° St. Paul * Houston ° Tulsa * Los Angeles 


THE HUMAN PROBLEMS 
AHEAD NEED RESEARCH, T00 
* 


THE 
“PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 


. . . goes far toward solving 
personnel problems for busi- 
ness and industry .. 


The Protected Pay Envelope 
provides, singly or in combination, 
Group Life, Accident & Sickness 
insurance, Hospital Expense bene- 
fits, and a Retirement income for 
employees. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| tribution channels are 


pretty tight formula, but be prepared 
to liberalize it quickly for “hardship” 
cases. This way, if inflation suddenly 
sets in, the agency could quickly plug 
the hole in the dike. 

e Byres Is No Guide—Businessmen 
should not put any store in War Mobi- 
lization Director James F. Byrnes’ state- 
ment that reconversion pricing could be 
handled by authorizing a flat percentage 
increase in prices of goods which have 
been out of production. There doesn’t 
appear to be any difference of opinion 
between Byrnes and Bowles on recon- 
version pricing. 

Byrnes’ statement was cooked up 
hurriedly, while Bowles was out of 
town, to round out his general report 
on reconversion; it was apparently in- 
tended to be more general than it 
sounded; it came as a surprise to OPA 
officials (BW —Sep.16’44,p7), who now 
say privately that it has no significance 


‘News of Surplus 


New publications, and one 
born after the last war, are 
specializing on listing offerings 

_ of government agencies. 


As war surplus sales by federal 


| agencies grow bigger and more frequent, 


| sales-listing ublications spring up in 
their wake. Some of these date back to 
| the World War; all undertake to in- 
| form subscribers (1) where they can 
| buy war surpluses, and (2) whether 
products competitive to those they 
| make or sell are being put on the 
market. 

e Emphasis Switched—Such _ publica- 
| tions are in addition to private services, 
| such as those offered by trade associa- 
| tions for the exclusive use of their 

members. Some, like the United States 

Government Advertiser (Washington), 

and The Bidvertiser (New York), have 

merely switched emphasis from the 
listings of government invitations for 
bids which they published earlier in 
the war. 
| In somewhat different category is 
_the Surplus War Property News Letter 
published in Washington by Vincent 
F. Callahan. The News Letter is lim- 
ited to information regarding surplus 
commodities but does not list specific 
sales. 
| @ Locating Service—Also nem dis- 

rms such as 

Bennett Commodities Corp... New 
York, which calls itself a “locating bu- 
reau” for firms interested in buving 
specific items. 

Bennett operates either on commis- 
sion or on a retaining fee, but does no 
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LIQUOR RULE RELAXED 


Business is picking up for re‘ ,j] 
liquor stores in the eight sta’ 
compnising the Western Defe:,¢ 
Command. Soldiers may now 
whisky from 4 p. m. to 8 p. 

Extension of the period by | 
hour followed many complai:t: 
from servicemen and amusem 
places which cater to them. 

Also irksome to soldiers 
sailors on the West Coast is | 
military rule that persons in wi 
form cannot be served drinks af; 
midnight, a regulation invoke 
after Pearl Harbor. Until recent} 
the edict applied to civilians, t 
and was enforced zealously in tl 
liquor monopoly states of Oregon 
and Washington. In those state: 
a patron of a night club furnish, 
his own liquor which is served t 
him along with a service charg 

Oregon now allows civilians t: 
drink in clubs until 2:30 a. m. But 
it’s still midnight for servicemen 


buying, lest it be classed as a brokcrage 
house or speculator, such activities be 
ing banned from federal sales by the 
Surplus War Property Administration. 
@ Old-Timer—Typical listing service is 
Sales, offered by Atlas Publishing Co., 
publishers of Daily Metal Reporter, and 
other trade journals. Cost of the dail 
listing service is $75 annually; $15 buys 
the weekly listing, which includes such 
extras as news articles concerning dis- 
position of surpluses, and a director 
of federal surplus disposal agencies, te- 
vised monthly. 

Sales was published from 1921 to 

1924 to cover surplus sales resulting 
from the World War. Publisher Charles 
H. Lipsett says that since publication 
was resumed 18 months ago, circulation 
has kept pace with mounting federal 
surpluses. Sales listings have become 
more comprehensive as well as more 
numerous. For example, a scrap metal 
sale offering 50 tons then would be 
likely to offer 500 tons now. 
@ Outlets Covered—Most - sales-listing 
publications have correspondents cover- 
ing Army depots, Navy yards, arsenals, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. plants, 
and other federal agencies empowered 
to dispose of their own surpluses, sub- 
ject to SWPA regulations. 

Subscription lists are a fair cross-sec- 
tion of U. S. industry, including manv- 
facturers, wholesalers, and even small 
hardware stores anxious to restock their 
shelves with war-scarce merchandisc 
@ Surplus for Women—For the first 
time, war surpluses are of interest to 
the women’s wear trade. A purchasing 
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rogram originally geared to supply a 
Filion women with military clothing 
now has many a surplus feminine doo- 
dad that secondhand stores and even 
women’s specialty shops are glad to snap 


’ Currently the largest single classifica- 
tion of surplus goods offered is metal 
scrap. But construction equipment is 
being offered more and more frequently, 
and hardware and electrical supplies are 
also becoming available. Biggest de- 
mand is for textiles-which the govern- 
ment isn’t selling. 


Peanut Project 


Industry adopts research 
and advertising program to find 
new uses and expanded market 
for its output. 


Another U.S. industry is preparing 
to fight to hold its wartime gains when 
competitive commodities overcome 
scarcities and again become available for 
civilian consumption. 

e Acreage Trebled—The peanut indus- 
try plans to spend $900,000 in the next 
three years on a program of research, 
publicity, and advertising designed to 
expand the civilian consumption of pea- 
nuts, and thus prevent a decline in 
peanut consumption such as the indus- 
try experienced after the World War. 
Due, in part, to the wartime shortage 


of other foods, the scarcity of other 
ingredients in confections, and lack of 
competition of imported nuts and do- 
mestic oils, peanut acreage in the U.S. 
was expanded to 4,700,000 in 1944— 
three times greater than the 1939 plant- 
ing. Production in 1943-44 was 2,561,- 
610,000 Ib. compared with 961,018,000 
Ib. of farmers’ stock picked and threshed 
in 1939-40. Production in 1944-45 is 
expected to be 7% above the 1943-44 
yield. 

@ Seek New Products—To maintain this 
acreage and production after the war, 
when other foods, imported nuts and 
oil will again compete with peanuts and 
peanut products (and when govern- 
ment subsidy on peanut oil probably 
will be eliminated), the industry, 
through the National Peanut Council 
(Atlanta, Ga.), hopes to improve the 
quality of present products, create new 
ones, and expand the market generally. 

The council is banking heavily on the 
research and development phase of the 
program, which extends from the field 
to the retailer’s showcases. They hope 
to come up with many new uses of 
peanuts, and improvements on present 
uses, processing, and marketing. 

@ Research Projects—Outstanding ex- 
amples of research are: 

(1) Study of the stability, palatability, 
and appearance of peanuts to discover 
ways to prevent oil separation in peanut 
butter, and prevent rancidity in un- 
shelled, shelled, blanched, and roasted 
nuts. 

(2) Study of the vitamins in roasted 


For research into “shelf-life,” the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station 
stores peanuts under carefully controlled conditions in two cabinets. One is 
kept dark, the other illuminated—to check up on light’s effect on goobers. 
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IS FOR 
RESEARCH 
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Our staff of engineers and research 
men is constantly engaged in de- 
veloping new Felt treatments, im- 
proved processing, cutting and 
fabrication techniques — and new 
applications for this material of al- 
most limitless uses. 


Some of these laboratory projects 
take days. Others — such as prepa- 
ration of Data Sheets giving detailed 
information on various kinds of Felts 
and Felt applications — require 
weeks or months of sustained effort. 


All Felt users and potential users 
of this engineered material are in- 
vited to take full advantage of the 
services of American Felt Engineer- 
ing and Research. We suggest that 
you let us check your Felt specifi- 
cations and set up Standard Samples 
for you. Due to advances in Felt 
technology, this check may increase 
efficiency and save money too. 


Write For Chart 
“HOW FELT IS MADE” 


American felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


Its what goes on INSIDE that counts 


Inside an engine, 
power is born of 
precisioneered piston rings 


On y the most precise piston rings will deliver full power for long- 
est life. They must be precise in every way—in width, thickness, 
diameter, flatness, circularity, tension. It is because of the ex- 
tremely close tolerances to which all Pedrick piston rings are made 
that they are called precisioneered. 

Innumerable tests and records of experience over a quarter 
century show that, with piston rings of identical design, it is 
possible . . . by improving just the precision of dimensions and 
characteristics . . . to raise performance by 50%, and frequently 
by even more. 

Pedrick precisioneered piston rings are built into guaranteed 
Engineered Sets to meet the specific conditions of wear in various 
types of truck, bus, car, and tractor engines. Pedrick precisioneered 
piston rings are available also for all other kinds of engines, com- 
pressors, pumps, hydraulic equipment, and wherever there are 
extreme pressures to seal or control. WILKENING MANUFACTURING 
Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 


(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


WAR BONDS ARE LENDING... NOT SPENDING * * 


* 


peanuts, and peanut butter, to 
more about the effect of process: 
vitamin content, and to establis! 
cedures that will insure high yi: 
retention. . 

(3) Use of more peanuts and | 
products in food processing. 

(4) Study of the control of ins: 
festation of peanuts and peanut 
ucts. (Losses from insect infe: 
currently are estimated at 20%.) 


ORANGE JUICE BY AIR 


Fresh orange juice—and 
grapefruit juice—squeezed from frit jn 
the Rio Grande Valley, rushed by ai; 
transport overnight to distant iictro. 
politan centers for doorstep delivery in 
paper cartons with the morning milk 
That’s the latest postwar plan out of 
Texas. Airline oftcials participated in 
a discussion of it this week at a alla; 
convention of the Texas Citrus & Vez. 
etable Growers & Shippers Assn. _~ 

The Rio Grande growers, who are 
now talking of processing and chilling 
plants near airports and investigating 
the possibility of tie-ups with distant 
dairy firms for the orange juice pro- 


gram, also see air transport as a way to 


more profitable markets for a variety 
of other fruit and vegetable crops, such 
as strawberries, string beans, English 
peas, and stemmed greens, which are 
liable to vibration damage in road and 
rail shipment. 

Feeling that they have suffered in the 
past from their distance from rich mar- 
kets, they think that the pot of gold at 
the end of the air-trail might easily 
finance the addition of another 200- 
000 acres to the 300,000 they now have 
under cultivation in fruit died paigetabes 
(at a crop income expected to reach 
$115,000,000 this year). 


FEWER CAR DEALERS 


Nash zone managers who attended 
a Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ag sales 
conference in New York this week 
heard a doctrine of dealer prosperity 
expounded by George W. Mason, 
president, and H. C. Doss, vice-pres- 
dent and Nash Motors Division gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Dealer discounts will be increased, 

the organization was told, and volume 
discounts will be added. Furthermore, 
about 1,500 dealers, fewer than before 
the war, will be expected to market 
250,000 units annually, “tripling the 
company’s best prewar car production 
year.” 
‘ Price policy belongs to OPA, the 
beginning of civilian production to mili- 
tary authorities and WPB, Nash execu- 
tives said, but both prices and dealer 
discounts will be competitive. 
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Black-line print 
Blue-line print 

Red-line print 

Foil print 

Dryphoto print 
Black-line cloth 
Sepia-line intermediate 


With an Ozalid Dry-Developing Ma- 
chine which you use with your pres- 
ent printer. First expose your drawing 
with the desired type of Ozalid paper. 
Then transfer the print to the OZALID 
DRY-DEVELOPER for quick processing. 


With an Ozalid Whiteprint Machine 
which prints and dry-develops copies 
of your originals in seconds. No addi- 
tional equipment necessary. 


Ozalid Type 2600—$370 F.O.B. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


a ome, | 
Ozalid Model F—$825 F.O.B. 
Johnson City, N. Y, 


SAVE WITH THE ONLY COMPLETE PRINTMAKING PROCESS 


When you adopt Ozalid, you have a versatility found 
in no other reproduction process—or combination of 
processes. 

For only Ozalid offers you the advantages of Dry- 
development ... with a complete line of sensitized mate- 
rials that will inspire new applications in your plant, and 
promote savings on every side. 

Here are just a few uses you'll find for the “ozALID 
VARIETY” which you can produce quickly in your ma- 
chine—each print in the same manner. 


@ Use Ozalid red, black, blue line prints to identify 
prints of different departments ...to distinguish 
checked from unchecked prints, etc. 


@ Use Ozalid Rapid Black (new black line paper) to 
obtain exceptional facsimiles of typewritten mate- 
rial. When the original is good, the print will be 
still better. BESIDES OZALID PRINTS WON'T 
SMUDGE. 


@ Use Ozalid intermediate prints in place of original 
drawings to produce subsequent prints...to supply 
branch offices ...to save valuable time when mak- 


ing design changes. 


@ Use Ozalid Dryphoto Paper to make beautiful 
reproductions from photographic film-positives ... 
or perspective drawings. 


@ Use Ozalid cloth when prints of exceptional 
strength are desired. 


@ Use Ozalid transparent foils to: 
1. Produce extremely fast-printing intermediates 


2. Make composite prints 


8. Reclaim worn or damaged drawings 


See all these prints yourself. aLso learn 
the complete OZALID story. Write for free 
booklet of Ozalid Whiteprints and Cata- 
logue today. 


OZALID 


Division of General Aniline and Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


LABOR 


Wage Line Falters 


Panel report paves way 
for easing Little Steel formula, 
but public members of NWLB 


still hold veto power. 


Modification of the Little Steel 

formula under which wages have been 
controlled since 1942 appears certain, 
although public members of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board warned this 
week against “high enthusiasm” of 
wage earners over the possibility of 
general wage increases. 
@ Index Change Urged—A 285-page 
fact-finding report from two NWLB 
panels which studied demands of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
C.1.0. United Steelworkers of America 
for wage increases in 86 iron and steel 
plants advised the NWLB that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of liv- 
ing costs “requires some upward re- 
vision” and that the changing condi- 
tions of the period of reconversion 
must be reckoned with in formulat- 
ing future wage policies. 

While the panel report on the Little 
Steel formula touched, without recom- 
mendations, only on the steel industry, 
sublic hearings which will begin in 
Vashington Sept. 26 and continue two 
weeks will investigate the effect of lift- 
ing wage ceilings of General Electric, 
Westinghouse, General Motors, Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, John Morrell 
& Co., Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Libby-Owens- 
Ford, American Window Glass Co., 
Adamson Flat Glass, Rolland Flat 
Glass, and Harding Glass Co., and 
possibly rubber companies involved in 
wage disputes with the United Rubber 
Workers, C.I.0. Most of the companies 
are involved in C.f.O. union wage nego- 
tiations. 

The multi-industry hearings will be 
followed by NWLB executive session 
deliberations on voluminous arguments 
placed before it, beginning Oct. 9. 
e@ Speed Promised—While NWLB 
Chairman William H. Davis promised 
speedy consideration, in an effort to 
settle the Little Steel formula issue 
before V-E Day, it seemed unlikely in 
Washington that the problem could be 
placed before President Roosevelt for 
executive action prior to the national 
election. 

There is no doubt that the steel 
panels are sympathetic to the A.F.L. 
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and C.I.O. demands for adjustments. 
The labor organizations claim that 
while wages have been limited to a 
15% increase over levels of Jan. 1, 
1941, “realistic” living costs have 
gone up 43.5% between January, 1941, 
and December, 1943. 

@ What Index Misses—The panels re- 
ported that the BLS index “does not 
show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lower 
quality, disappearance of low-priced 
goods, and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home.” 

“As an accurate index of retail 
prices under present conditions, the 
BLS index requires some upward re- 
vision,” the panels concluded, without 
stating how much of a revision should 
be made. 

The panels minimized the effect 
which a wage increase would have on 
price levels, declaring that the risk 
of inflation “appears to be more than 
offset by the possibility of decreased 
earnings in the approaching period of 
reconversion and the increase in supply 
of civilian goods.” 

@ Profits Measured—The authors of the 
report estimated that employers could 
meet the wage increases proposed by 
the unions and still make the 3.6% 
on combined capital and surplus which 


. 
the steel industry averaged during 
1936-39 period. 

They sidestepped the question 
whether companies esa he entitled 
to price relief if wage scales were te. 
vised. OPA indicated unofficially 
if wages were increased any industry 
plea cs an increase in prices w 
depend upon economic conditions ex. 
isting at the time. 

@ New Argument—As the release of the 
NWLB panel report opens the way 
for public hearings, union sources in. 
dicate that the cost of living will be 
made secondary to the reconver 
purchasing power argument, growing in- 
creasingly important with the appro. 
of V-E Day. 

Union officials say they will cont 
that the success of = national te- 
conversion program will depend 
holding up wages at a time when 
of the war against Germany brin; 
a cutback from the current peak 
munitions production and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the work-week by cut- 
ting down, if not eliminating, over- 
time payments. 

Even with a 17¢ increase in the 
steelworker’s hourly pay ate, his 
weekly check would be less in a short- 
ened week than its present amount, 
the unions contend. 
© V-E Day Controls—Indicating that a 
new wage control program will be nec- 
essary after V-E Day, Davis says that 
when a “superabundance of labor’’ is 
made -available, “you certainly are not 


TOMATO CARRIER 


By whisking hamperloads of tomatoes 
from a special unloading dock di- 
rectly to processing kitchens, an out- 
door conveyor saves time, space, and 
labor at the H. J. Heinz plant in 
Pittsburgh. Installed for the season’s 
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big tomato run, this carrier leaves 


regular receiving platforms free of the 
tush and eliminates several handling 


operations. The conveyor: extends 
from a temporary dock in the cem- 
pany’s parking lot, rising at a 45-deg. 
angle to cross a street and deliver the 
fruit to a second-floor window. 
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Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thou- 
sands of applications. 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories are working day and night to find still stronger 
steels. Better steels. When peace comes, you'll find 
these improved steels in many peacetime products. 
From fences to carpet tacks. Marked with the U-S:S 
Label you see here. Remember that this label is a 
guide to quality. Look for it. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCE 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ~- 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ TUBULAR ALLOY STERIL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATRS STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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“PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


Breeze Production 
holds a Post-War Promise 


Today as our armed forces smash 
forward to secure their beachheads 
on the Invasion Coast, Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit by the mile and 
Breeze Multiple Electrical Connec- 
tors by the thousands are but two of 
the many items of Breeze manufac- 
ture that are helping make Victory 
possible. Communications and trans- 
portation for our fighting units on 
land, sea, and in the air are aided 
every minute of every hour by the 
dependable performance of such vital 
Breeze products as Radio Ignition 
Shielding, Aircraft Armor Plate, Flex- 
ible Shaft and Case Assemblies, Tab 
Controls and Actuators and Cart- 
ridge-type Engine Starters. 

Tomorrow the same production 
lines that were able to turn out these 
items in such vast quantities, and the 
same hands whose skill and expe- 
rience engineered them, will be avail- 
able to manufacture the goods of 


peace. And the Breeze Mark which 
has become an outstanding symbol of 
dependability to our fighting men on 
world-wide battlefronts will continue 
to be a mark of quality on products 
of the future. 


i 


A Few of the Many Breeze 
Products in the Nation's Service 


Radio Ignition and Auxiliary Shield- 
ing « Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors + Flexible Shielding 
Conduit and Fittings * Cartridge 
Engine Starters + Internal Tie Rods 
e Elevator and Rudder Tab Con- 
trols + Flexible Shaft and Case 
Assemblies « Aircraft Armor Plate 


Entel BREEZE) 
\M AR K 


CORPORATIONS, ING. sewane. w.s. 


going td continue with a policy wh; 
was designed to take care of a sh 
age of labor.” He stresses, however, 
no lifting of wage controls is in si 

Public members of the NWLB 
that final decision will rest with the: 
and that there is no basis for optim s; 
that NWLB will alter quickly a po icy 
that has been the Administrat: 
chief anti-inflation weapon. 

@ Annual Wage Questioned—The 
port on panel findings in other sectis 
of the C.I.O. union’s demands on the 
steel companies showed: 

Little sympathy for a guaraniced 
annual wage based upon a 40-hour 
weck, because of fluctuations in the steel 
market during normal times. 

A noncommittal attitude on sever- 
ance pay demands for four weeks’ pay 
for workers of one to three years’ con- 
tinuous service; eight weeks for those 
with longer service. 


Clouds in Detroit 


No-strike pledge was such 


| a burning issue at U.A.W. parley 


that new outbreaks of trouble in 


"autos seem probable. 


The likelihood of an intensified suc- 
cession of new labor difficulties in the 
automotive industry is being forecast in 
the wake of last week’s typically stormy 
annual convention of the C.1.0. United 
Auto Workers. 

After Walter Reuther’s forces rode 
roughshod over the candidacy of Rich- 
ard Leonard for one of the union vice- 
presidencies, it was clear that the te- 
maining major issue of the convention 
was the no-strike pledge. Some 37% 
of the delegates favored rescinding it. 
@ On the Fence—The 2,000 delegates 
confessed _ their Pegs: when they 
not only defeated the resolution calling 
for rescission, but also went on to vote 
down a second resolution calling for 
modification of the pledge, and then a 
third pledging their continued and un- 
qualified support of it. 

The issue, having taken a day and a 
half of heated debate, was finally com- 
promised by a decision to maintain the 
pledge for the next 90 days, during 
which a poll will be taken among the 
1,100,000 members of the union. 

Many delegates from locals favoring 
abandonment of the pledge went home 
angry. They expected to find an irked 
membership awaiting them, and they 
look for trouble. 

e Appraisals Conflict—The leader in the 
fight for scrapping the pledge—Ben Gar- 
rison of the Ford Highland Park local- 
said he believed that the rank and file 
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‘JUST PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL 


Wa Ter TROHAN, in the Chicago Tribune, says: 


“For those who desire to become acquainted with the 
Republican candidate for President and what he stands 
for, this is a must book.” 


New York Journal-American: 
“a straightforward picture of the Republican Presidential 
nominee without the usual worshipful embellishments to 
which most biographers are prone.” 

Marouis Cuivps, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune: 


“the Dewey story is here skilfully put together, and to 
many readers parts of it will be new.” 


An American of this Century 


By STANLEY WALKER 


CONTENTS 


l. He Fears the Face of No 


2 ~ Si awd A tult-length, authoritative, highly readable study 


3. The Beginnings of the Republican candidate, written by a veteran news: 
4. Young Man in New York paperman. Here is the amazing record of the G. O. P.’s 
5. Mr. Medalie Finds a fighting standard-bearer . . . here are his principles and 

Champion beliefs . . . here we see him at work and at play, in 


6. Special P t ‘ . 
7. te oto City struggle and triumph. Supplemented by 145 pages 


& The Honest Blacksmith of excerpts from Dewey’s major speeches and state- 
9. Mr. District Attorney ments. $2.50. 

10. The Forlorn Hope 

ll. Defeat in Philadelphia 


12. Interlude Really know 
13. Landslide hi v McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
tk SE Hee Bicone this candidate | 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


} 

' 

Send me the book checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval 

15. Wards of the State bd In 10 days I will pay for book, plus few cents postage, or return it | 


16. Workmen’s Compensation SEND THIS postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
- New York’s Farmers 
. The State Police McGRAW-HILL 


. The O’Connell Dynasty EXAMINATION 


. Life at Pawling COUPON 
. The Governor’s Wife 
. The Case Against Mr. Position 

Dewey Company * BW-9-23-44 


(Books sent on approval in United States only) 
. Mostly Personal eee aon Sel 


© Walker's—Dewey, An American of This Century, $2.50 
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Part of METHODIST HOSPITAL engine room 


showing 300-kw. and 200-kw. 
“Universal Unaflow” engine-generator units, 


The METHODIST HOSPITAL stands in Indianapolis, a notable monument to 
the Hoosier citizens’ spirit of devotion to science, philanthropy and religion. One of 
the largest and most complete institutions in the country, it serves as a model for 
other progressive communities to emulate. It has service facilities that rival those 
of the finest hotels—stores, restaurants, guest rooms, laundry, and the last word in 
scientific equipment in laboratories, operating rooms, and at the bedside of the patient. 

It was only natural that those responsible for planning this great medical center 
should insist that it be as self-sufficient as possible, and to that end, that electric power 
be generated within the institution. Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines were 
chosen because of their proven dependability and economy in hundreds of similar 
installations. 

For the figures prove that an annual return of 150% on their actual investment 
is not unusual to many owners of Skinner Engine Power Plants—the savings being 
based on the cost of power generated by Skin- 
ner “Universal Unaflow” Engines in comparison 
with the cost of purchased power. Where can 
another endowment investment be found which 
Hotels, Clubs Leatner Products will yield such returns? 

Schools and Colleges Furniture & 


Hospitals, Homes Woodworking At the METHODIST HOSPITAL, all en- 
ee EE eee ergy for power and lights is generated by two 
} de nae — Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Engine-Generator 
Meat Packing Oil Refineries Units of 300-kw. and 200-kw. capacity respec- 
ee, ene Sone _ tively. A third unit of 300-kw. capacity is held in 
reweries jas Plants ° : 
Food Products Municipal Water & reserve. Exhaust steam from the engines is used 
ee ree? cen On fete, Glas for hot water and building heating purposes. 


Cremice!, Ordnance Rubber Such institutions as hospitals, hotels, 

Orugs and Soaps Glass rs Pee 

Machinery Mfrs. Bakeries laundries and office buildings, where there are 

bane ee requirements for considerable quantities of low- 
pressure steam, are everywhere finding in Skin- 
ner installations the answer to their search for 


Buy More War Bonds = economical power. 


For Over 75 Years. Doing One Thing VW ell—Building Steam Engines 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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ORGANIZERS ORGANIZ5 


Organizers of the Cl] 
United Auto Workers are tak: 
a leaf from their own book a 
organizing themselves. 

A temporary committee head 
by Paul Ste. Marie, one-time F\ 
local president, has been set | 
The group has obtained from R 
Thomas, union president, ¢! 
promise of an early conference. 

The major aim of the organ 
ing organizers is job security. ‘| 
main plank in their platform 
procedure by which they can ap 
peal any discharge by a regional 
division head to the international 
board. Seniority has been si 
tracked as an issue, at least tempo- 
rarily. ; 

The U.A.W. has an estimated 
300 organizers working in the 
field, the largest segment of them 
engaged in efforts to organize the 
aircraft industry. 

No name has yet been chosen 
by the organizers’ group. 


will abide by the convention decision, 
at least in the more stable locals. 

Others believed that Ford shops 
might become hot spots. Ford dele- 
gates largely voted for vacating the 
pledge. ‘There was added uncertainty 
about Ford because of Leonard’s defeat. 
Leonard is national Ford director, and 
his adherents considered the possibility 
that the triumphant Reuther forces 
might be able to maneuver the appoint- 
ment of a new man for the Ford post. 
© Opposition in G.M.—The Ford locals’ 
position against the pledge was matched 
by many General Motors locals. Dele 
gates from most of the big Flint seg 
ments of the union were unanimous| 
opposed to it. Detroit G. M. plants and 
others of the corporation lined up simi- 
larly. 

Less noticed in the tally of delegates 
opposing the pledge was a succession of 
smaller locals, representing plants on 
the verge of reconversion. Possibly a 
fourth of the one-man and two-man 
delegations threw their support behind 
the resolution to abandon the pledge. 
e@ Fear Reconversion—It was apparent 
that the smaller locals feared the effects 
of reconversion. Their position was 
motivated by desire for freedom of ac- 
tion when their plants go into civilian 
work, particularly if the change-over 
develops on lines contrary to their 
wishes. 

That being the case, the inference 
could be drawn that even if the pledge 
continues effective in the next 90 days, 


arising reconversion grievances may 
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ickly turn into walkouts—particularly 
cause local members know they will 
sent back to work as soon as interna- 
nal officers can bring pressure to bear, 
.d hence run no risk of extended tie- 
»s and pay losses. 

Forging a Weapon—The 90-day 
riod was timed to delay the refer- 
dum until after the presidential elec- 
pn, thereby avoiding possibility of a 
ult embarrassing to the Administra- 
on, and also to forge a potent weapon 
labor's fight for an acceptable recon- 
sion program. 

UAW. officers will point out to 
‘jshington that if the change-over is 
sick, and perhaps if pay envelopes are 
led as comfortably as they have been, 
cir members will probably vote to 
ew the pledge beyond the European 
pting right through to the end of the 
panese war. 

But if a reconversion plan acceptable 
the unions is not drafted at once, the 
ionists will argue that the pledge 
i be abrogated by the referendum and 
bny other unions will follow the ex- 


le. 
lection Had Complexities—Potential 
ke troubles could have been com- 
unded, in the opinion of high C.1.O. 
icials, had Reuther been beaten in 
s bid for vice-presidential reelection. 
Leonard decided that he would run 
pinst Reuther and the other U.A.W. 
epresident, Richard T. Frankensteen, 
the first ballot (BW—Aug.12’44,p 
()). His defection from the ranks of 
uther supporters at the convention 
d the expected result of electing 
pnkensteen in the first race. Leonard 
n renewed his candidacy against 
uther for the other vice-presidency, 
ked up by much of the support of 
t left wing headed by Frankensteen 
d George F. Addes, secretary-treas- 


Had Leonard won, insiders said, the 
on might have split open as wide as 
1938, when the actions of Homer 


atin, then president, broke the 
AW. into two separate and warring 
panizations. 

lurray’s Hand—Worried over this 
sibility, Philip Murray, president of 
C.I.0., went to the Grand Rapids 
vention and reiterated in private a 
sition he had made clear a week pre- 
is in a similar meeting, that the 
us quo must be maintained. 
hereafter the Addes-Frankensteen 
ion, facing its best opportunity in 
ce years of factional bickering to 
h Reuther out of the picture, hesi- 
d. The hesitancy was enough; key 
bls switched to Reuther over Leon- 
on the second ballot, and the 37- 
old veteran of many an intrigue- 
d internal struggle won by a fat 
gin of nearly two to one. 
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“VOICE-COVER” MILES OF PLANT 
with BELL VOICE PAGING EQUIPMENT 


: In addition to complete “voice- 
ee et ¥ coverage”—for broadcasting pag- 
, | ing calls, news and instructions — 
this typical BELL Voice Paging 
System provides for plant-wide 
programs of recorded music. It is 
installed in one of the world’s 
largest automoble plants, where 
some areas are more-than a mile 
from the broadcasting point! 


A convient “rack-and-panel” ar- 
rangement permits Bell units to 
be combined to fit any need — no 


matter how large or small your plant may be. You 
can divide your plant into any number of “voice- 
coverage zones,” and select the areas you wish each 
program to reach. BELL Voice Paging Equipment 
is assembled in rugged, compact units — designed 
for long, hard service and easy, low-cost expansion 
or re-arrangement. Write today for details. 


BEL 


+ Export Office: 4900 § 


‘SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
1187 Essex Avenue, Columbus 3, Ohio 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


its perfectly — 
|. In narrow spaces 


On 8”, 9” or 10” H columns—in restricted space between windows 
—in locations not wide enough for a standard panelboard—the 


Type AC Thermag Circuit Breaker 
COLUMN TYPE PANELBOARD 


is ideal . . . Built of standardized units, the @ Column Type 
Panelboard affords automatic protection against short circuit 
or dangerous overload, and prevents interruption of service 
from momentary overload. 

The combination of the time-tried Thermal trip with the new 
Magnetic trip, in the individual circuit breakers, assures this 
double protection. On harmless, momentary overload, the time 
lag characteristics of the thermal element prevent interruption 
of service, but trip on sustained, harmful overload. On short 
circuit, the magnetic element causes faster tripping. 

Furnished for either single phase, 3-wire, 115-230 volt, or 
three phase, 4-wire, 120-208 volt solid neutral service — 4 to 
42 single pole branch circuits . . . Write for Bulletin 67... 
Frank Adam Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


(llustrated at left: Cat. No. 
NACIBC-3L10 — Column fit sen oF A 


Type Panelboard, with Wire ara nike Ada m 
Duct and Pullbox.) Bs fe At aa r_\ 
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Boss Union Grows 


Foreman’s Assn. reports 
to convention delegates that its 
influence is felt in 125 plants. 
New wage contract is signed. 


Plans for a vigorous organizational 

drive among supervisory employees of 
plants throughout the country were un- 
folded this week at the start of the third 
annual convention of the Foreman’s 
Assn. of America. 
e Growth Reported—The meeting, held 
in Detroit, attracted representatives of 
86 chapters. They were told by Robert 
H. Keys, president, that since the quali- 
fying of chapters for attendance at the 
convention more than three months 
ago, the organization had been extended 
into 125 plants. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Designed for sheer utility, the Navy’s 
newest kitchen car—a baggage car 
which becomes a diner for one trip 
only—is a case study in low-cost 
travel feeding. Developed at the U. S. 
Naval Training Center, Sampson, 
N. Y., the equipment consists of a 
long counter—of salvaged wood if 
three meals are to be served, of wall- 
board if less—an icebox, three 
stoves, and a 100-gal. water container. 
Paper cups and plates plus wooden 
“silverware” go off with the garbage, 
and the counters—costing about $25 
—are discarded at trip’s end. Every- 
thing else is packed in the water con- 
tainer and shipped back via railway 
express. Feeding up to 600 men daily 
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Indications were that publicity devel- 
oping out of the F.A.A. Sings before 
a National War Labor Board panel 
(BW — Aug.12’44,p98) had helped 
stimulate this spurt in membership. 
Another factor admittedly was the de- 
sire of foremen to protect their jobs and 
pay checks in the face of forthcoming 
curtailments of payrolls during recon- 
version. 

e Branch Office—Keys announced that 
a regional organizational office, the first 
branch operation outside of Detroit, 
will open in Chicago Oct. 1, and that 
more organizers will be placed in the 
field. He said he believed it possible to 
organize 100,000 foremen into the 


F.A.A. during the coming year. 
Delegates cheered word that the 
F.A.A. has just signed its second con- 
tract. This one, with United Stove Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., covers only about 30 
foremen under present operations, but 
is expected to involve several times that 


at an average cost of 75¢ each, the 
actual use of the car costs the Navy 
nothing. Railroads furnish a baggage 
car for every 100 men on troop trains. 


many when normal civilian product 
resumes. 

@ Intermediary Status—The co» tra. 
fairly typical of labor agreements. 
cept in two respects. One, dealing y 
duties, states that “inasmucl; 4; 

members are employed as s 

by management, they may be llc 

to enforce the orders of the c !par 
F.A.A. officers were pleased with 4 
phraseology, holding that it recog 


the foremen as intermediarics }, 
management, rather than as a seg : 
of management. . | 
The other unusual proviso was ; 
recognition of the salaried  staty 


foremen on a 54-hour week basis y 
out overtime. Regardless of schedii | 
as long as supervisors are not laid 
they will be paid on the 54-hour ba 


Transit Bonus OX#-« 


NWLB approves pay pls 
based on wartime increases am... 
number of passengers carriefill « 
but meets trouble af start. « 


The way has been cleared for str 
car and motor bus employees in ; 
war centers to obtain wage incica@i."A 
through a National War Labor Bog .. 
bonus formula based on_passeng : 
carried. However, first application i} ™ 
the new policy was followed by a wal 
out which left 200,000 persons in ti 
Boston suburban area without tru 
portation. 

Rushed through to completion } 
cause 1,800 employees of the East 
Massachusetts Street Railway Co. | 
scheduled a strike vote, the fom 
failed to satisfy employees of the \I 
rose and Quincy divisions and the g: 
(members of A.F.L.’s Amalgamat 
Assn. of Electrical, Railway & Met 
Coach Employees) walked out in p 
test Monday. 

A modification of the Capital |: 
sit Co. (Washington, D.C.) bor 192 
plan which was approved after iit d 
NWLB had turned down an agt 
upon 5¢-an-hour raise last January, 
new formula utilizes a sliding 
of monthly bonus payments based u 
ercentages of increase in _ passcii 
ad over the base month of oa 
1941, with an over-all limit of 7 
hour as a bonus in any one oad 

The transit bonus program, OK 
by Economic Stabilization Dire: 
Fred M. Vinson, is being applied 

number of other transit compa! 
which have had applications 1 ' 
employee wage increases. 

NWLB, which had frowned 
straight raises in pay for transit 
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‘Rople 
ill say were 


in Love" 


:“Well, we are in love... 
... with our air conditioned store!”’ 
:“,,. and with dining...” 


... in our air conditioned restaurant 


” 


p? 


:“,,. and with trying on new clothes . . 
“.,. in our air conditioned fitting rooms!”’ 
:“And I’m in love with beauty treatments .. . 


‘...%n our air conditioned salon!” 


ncrcadim: "And we’re both in love with life together . . 
r Boa 
ssenge 
tion ¢ i “Who said we’re dummies?” 


“ .. in our air conditioned windows!”’ 


1924 Carrier air conditioned the wre go 2h” Sie Alidie Co. 
department store. Since that Se Woe . . . . Maison Blanche 


i e , i . . Famous-Barr . J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 
it has brought comfort into . . Neiman-Marcus is ...... . Galeries Lafayette 


”) stores throughout the world. . . . . . The May Co. ..... . .DeByenkorf 
hong these are the following: Washington . .Woodward & Lothrop i ... . .Circurel 
PO. . ts Re ee 
Pittsburgh . Joseph Horne er : 
Cincinnati. . . . .Mabley & Carew  - . . .. . . Walter Wise 
Indianapolis . L. S. Ayres ° 
. Bon Marche CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING Carrier la REFRIGERATION 


FOR VAST-AREA SCRUBBING 


Like the great Streamliners of today, the 215-G Self-Powered 
Finnell miraculously “shortens distance.” But the 215-G 
Finnell is in a class by itself when it comes to floor-scrubbing 
equipment. It is the only machine affording the labor-saving 
advantages of continuous scrubbing as achieved through self- 
powered performance. 


Equipped with a gasoline motor, and thus operating inde- 
pendent of power lines, the machine has full freedom of 
range ... whether working in the long open stretches or 
in and out of smaller spaces. This unique performance 
feature, together with simultaneous scrubbing and drying 
(the machine does both in one operation), accounts for the 
extraordinary cleaning capacity of the 215-G Finnell,— 
approximately 15,000 sq. ft. per hour! Mounts a one- 
cylinder, four-cycle motor, air-cooled, and is equipped with 
powerful ‘V’ type squeegee and vacuum pickup. Heavy 
duty construction throughout. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Speed Victory... Buy onda 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ wc 


Pioneer4 aod Specialisls i“ PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


ployees, explains its approy il 9 
bonus plan by the fact that 4 
geared directly to the increased 
den of the war load on oper.tor, MiBiid | 
ductors, and maintenance men. | 4 sh 
pects the bonus payments to be , 
nated automatically by a return ¢ 
mal loads when the war pressux 
Incidentally, the formula specif 
passenger fares must not be ing; 
while it is in effect. 

The board has also formula, 
national policy on overtime payy, 
to transportation workers follow; 
Amalgamated’s demands for an 
hour day and a 40-hour weck, \j 
industry representatives at an N\\ 
hearing branded as a “hack, 
method of evading wage stabilizatio; 


Lewis, the Winn. 


U.M.W. chief sweeps asi 
all opposition, affirms his iq 
grip on miners.Governmentp 


for no-strike pledge is ignore 


John L. Lewis, his rule over 

United Mine Workers strengthened 
another sweeping victory over al 
position at the union’s biennial cor 
tion in Cincinnati, has lost no tine 
taking strong issue with the gov 
ment over bituminous coal mine str 
spreading through West Virginia, Pe 
sylvania, and Kentucky. 
e Asked to Intervene—Recognized 
the government for the first time 
jurisdictional head of the Clerical, Te 
nical & Supervisory Employees | 
ion, an affiliate of the U.M.W.’s 
shoot District 50, the U.M.W. 4 
asked to intervene in the increasin 
serious situation which has resulted 
government seizure of about 73 str 
mines (BW-—Sep.9’44,p96), a num 
which probably will rise with 
strikes threatened after the uni 
Sept. 23 deadline for all supers 
to join the District 50 unit. 

In reply, Lewis unleashed an orat 
cal barrage against the Administra 
for a “rotten deal” for supervisors, 4 
was backed by a tremendous “aye” \ 
in sending a telegram blaming 
mine situation on the “pulling ; 
hauling of the various governmd 
agencies, all at cross-purposes,” descr 
ing seizures as “a farce and a de 

. to defeat the aims of the 
miners,” and ignoring the point of ! 
government appeal—to bring the s 
wave to an end. 

@ Ickes vs. Lewis—The miners also 
nored a government request for a 
strike pledge for the duration. |3§F 
set off a new exchange of telegraqior 
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Lewis and one of his arch- 
in the Administration, Secretary 
terior Harold L. Ickes, who also 
tors, lid Fuels Administrator. 

0. | q sharply worded message, Ickes 


be @@ Lewis whether “you propose to 
1 tef@yp to your long-vaunted role of 
ure by your contracts.” 

if fe ~LewisU.M.W. answer de- 


increi/™ed to know if Ickes’ telegram 
been “cleared with Sidney.” It 
ulated as “an insult to every miner 


Payne nation” a statement credited to 
wing that miners have not turned out 
in lume of coal production possi- 
a nder emergency operation con- 
: ‘ies. 

aCk<\ae Demands Planned—At fever- 
zatioM™ ynder the new exchange, the 


W. placed itself on record as plan- 
immediate wage demands if the 

nne Steel formula is revised (page 
BiBnd gave a preview of what owners 

>S a8i@Mpperators will be confronted with 
nis ig contract negotiations begin next 
h. Present contracts expire April 

ent pigs. 
ese demands include a_ shorter 
NORE day—with production time cut 
hour under the prewar day; inclu- 

Over Gof supervisory and technical em- 


hened es under contracts, with salary 
T 4) Gicet. and a requirement that opera- 
| confi fumish certain necessary equip- 
) ime HM free to all miners. 

’ £0\G@ clew was given as to the amount 
ic stiiy increase to be sought. 


ia, Peaiinger Than Ever—It was evident 
_. He convention ended that, for the 
nized Wii four years at least, the govern- 
tine i and mine operators are going to 
‘al, Te to continue to do business with 
ces I whether they like it or not. 
W.'s by a revolt against his iron grip 
-W. WDM.W., Lewis came out un- 


“reasii@ied, having accomplished these 
sulted which make his rule more abso- 
/> straM@fhan ever before: 

TUM He has assured himself of re- 
ith mm through the miners’ referen- 


Uni@ next December by purging his 
PCV opposition, Ray Edmundson of 
pield, Ill., former lieutenant of 
1 ora in the Illinois district (BW— 
uistrat3'44.090), who rebelled. and 
OTS, At to be a candidate against Lewis 
ye “Gis ruled out by a convention vote 
ng ing that he is ineligible because 
ing 4s not seated as an accredited 
te. 
He has smothered, at least for 
me being, Edmundson’s revolt 
t appointment of U.M.W. dis- 
ficers, thus retaining the power 
point. This assures him that in 
graphical districts there is not 
arest a, that anti-Lewis 
can be elected. 
He has succeeded in having con- 
onal conventions and elections 
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Flame-proof wood helps U. S. 
deliver “home grown” rubber 


SYNTHETIC rubber plants are using flame-proof wood 
in their stairways, platforms, supports, walkways and rail- 
ings. Wood is light in weight, easy to handle and erect. 
It goes up fast. 

MINALITH* fire retardant, driven deep into the wood by 
vacuum-pressure treatment, enables it to stand up under 
flash fires. It won't carry fire, simply chars under continued 
exposure to flame. Structural members retain their high 
strength without sudden collapse when exposed to flame. 

WIDELY USED in the war effort for structures where fire 
hazards exist—warehouses, blimp hangars, loading plat- 
forms—this flame-proof lumber promises to be equally 
valuable in postwar construction. So, too, does Wolman- 
ized Lumber*: ordinary wood made highly resistant to 
decay and termite attack by impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. A long history of successful perform- 
ance proves the reliability of the vacuum-pressure process 
employed in treating with either compound. 

CONSIDER Minalith-treated lumber as a means of com- 
bating fire: Wolmanized Lumber for protection against 
decay and termite attack. All of the usual advantages of 
building with wood are retained. The wood is clean, odor- 
less and paintable. These two types of treated lumber will 
be available, just as soon as the war permits, through 
regular trade channels. American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1656 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
“Registered trade marks 


WOOD THAT'S FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


FASTER 
Truck Loading 


Goods to 
Truck 
Level 


Saves 
Manpower 


Save slow, costly neeoums © loading 
your trucks and cars. The 

Lift makes loading a 1-man job; pays for itself 
in time savings alone. Loads are rolled onto 
the lift at floor level, the lift quickly raises 
them to truck level. When not in use, the 


Installs anywhere. Send for illustrated bulle- 
tin K-14 today. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philedeiphie 18, Pe. * Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


® Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 
em Opportunities 


available for executive position 

¢ ENGINEER, 25 years experience plant lay- 
outs and manufacturing processes, good or- 
ganizer having ability to get along with all 
types of employees. Knowledge of law and 
finances desires position of executive capacity 
in manufacturing plant having post-war mar- 
kets. Box 411 


for major management responsibility 
* MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE interested 


permanent position, major responsibility only. 
Comprehensive experience, administration and 
management. Box 412. 


for warehousing-distribution 
*e EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE, 20 years ex- 


perience warehousing, distribution and man- 
agement, desires connection in warehousing- 
distribution fleld. Box 413. 


national publicity 
* NATIONAL PUBLICITY through selected 
trade and consumer magazines and key news- 
papers promotes acceptance of new products. 
Releases prepared by top-flight publicists. 
National Industrial News Syndicate, 8 West 
40th Street, New York, N. Y¥ 


Canadian 
Manufacturer 


desires manufacturing or patent rights, 
etc., on metal products for post-war use. 
Aggressive, well-established company 
with plants in Eastern & Western Can- 
ada. Have organization for manufac- 
turing, selling and installation. Best of 
references. 


Box 408 Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


set for every four years in the future, 
with the next in 1948, instead of 1946. 
Policy and scale meetings will be held 
at two-year intervals. 

e Smile for Dewey—Lewis’ rugged fea- 
tures creased into a smile when the 
convention adopted a_ resolution 
strongly criticizing President Roosevelt 
and commending, but not indorsing, 
the Republican candidate, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. Sentiment for 
F.D.R. erupted only spasmodically. 


Foundry Raise 

Regional war labor board 
boosts wages above Little Steel 
formula in midwestern areas. 
More may come soon. 


The regional war labor board at 
Chicago, removing inequities that it 
officially finds in existence, is acting 
speedily to approve higher wages as a 
means of breaking the manpower bot- 
tleneck in the critical war-production 
foundry industry (BW —Sep.16'44,p93). 
The board established new stabilized 
wage rates topping the Little Steel 
formula in two midwestern labor areas 
last week, and is expected to act simi- 


| larly soon in other parts of its region. 


e@ Wages Up 2¢ to 25¢—In the Ra- 
cine-Kenosha (Wis.) area, a hot-spot in 
the foundry situation, common labor 
was boosted from 70¢ to 80¢ an hour, 
the stabilized rate in the metal trades. 
Higher classifications’ increases tapered 
to 5¢. 

Foundry workers in the Springfield- 
Decatur (IIl.) area got increases ranging 
from 2¢ to 25¢ an hour. The starting 
tate for common labor was advanced 
from 55¢ to 62¢, with 67¢ after 30 
days. The greatest boost went to class 
A bench coremakers, from 80¢ to $1.05. 
@ The Gate Is Opened—The regional 
board’s action does not permit foun- 
dries in the affected areas automatically 
to increase wages. But it means that the 
National War Labor Board will approve 
applications up to these rates. 

The regional board rejected efforts 
by labor members of its wage rate com- 
mittee to set the foundry common labor 
rate 10¢ an hour above the metal trades, 
on the claim that before the war 
foundry workers held such a differential. 
Less successful than the unions were 
the foundry owners; they appeared be- 
fore the wage committee to oppose any 
boosts, claiming that their scales are 
comparable with other industries and 
that a pay increase would not improve 
their labor supply. 
© Boosts May Be Smaller—The wage 
committee is scheduled to report soon 


* 


EASY TO SERVICE 


An electrician patrols almost th 
miles of catwalks to inspect and ma 
tain a unique system of soft shad 
less lighting at the Edward G. Bu 
Mfg. Co.’s aircraft plant at Bustlet 
Pa. The Westinghouse installati 
consists of mercury vapor lin 
which are inverted to direct th 
light on the white domed roof a 
walls which act as gigantic reflecta 
The result is glareless illuminat 
rated at 35 foot-candles. 


to the regional board its recommen 
tions for any justified changes in 
stabilized rates for Milwaukee, Min 
apolis-St. Paul, Chicago, Indianap 
and other midwest foundry areas. ( 
servers are guessing that wage le 
for these districts will be increased | 
than in the two areas where decis 
have been announced. 


MUSIC AS MEDICINE 


About 25 psychoneurotic soldier 
Walter Reed General Hospital in W. 
ington, D. C., are having private 4 
certs in an experiment to test the ¢ 
of music on mental states. 

Excitable patients hear quict me 
depressed patients may hear jive. | 
kind of music depends on what psy¢ 
trists think a man’s background or ¢ 
dition requires. Professional music 
play or sing for the soldiers, info 
as if they were friends who had ¢ 
to visit. Not much canned musi 
used. The project is being condud 
by the Institute of Applied Music, ¥ 
authorization of the surgeon gend 
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, new Shea in the story of 


Aviation Gasoline 


ga 
yon”* is an unusual new textile fiber made from Si." 


stic resin. From it come yarns and fabrics that 
hemically inert, non-inflammable, permanently 
“Wae-resistant and mildewproof, and non-shrinking 
shad 150° F. In addition, “Vinyon” has a high ten- 
>. Bul. ngth and a natural elasticity. It is a product 
istletqfi\- American Viscose Corporation. 
tallati 

lan 
ct th 
oof a 
-flecta 
ninati 


ra 


st th 
1d ma 


Because of its unique property of chemical inertness, 
“Vinyon” has become extremely useful in industrial 
fields. Under ordinary conditions, mineral acids and 
alkalis do not attack it; for example, sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid and even hydrofluoric acid have 
no effect on “Vinyon.” You'll recall hydrofluoric 
acid is the only acid that can be used to etch glass. 


ofluoric acid is a catalytic agent in the manufac- Thus is a synthetic fiber helping to supply the ever-increas- 
of aviation gasoline. And one of the important new ing need for the gasoline that is so essential to American air 
idienf#for “Vinyon” is as a pump packing for the pipe supremacy. However, this is only one example of “Vin- 
n Wai that carry this acid. It does not disintegrate and yon’s” industrial value. It is filling other vital roles, as 
ate Gel as many other pump packings do. This means filter cloth and as elastic bandages. And after the war, of 
he COMM shut-downs for replacements . . . consequently, a course, the unique and special properties of “Vinyon” will 
neil ing up of production and a saving of man-hours. find countless new applications in industry and commerce. 
ve. | 
psve 
1 or 
nUsiCy 


cA better way 
to buy 


fomMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


ad 0 


CROWN 


music Producer of CROWN** Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers pastes . 
mndud Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. a ‘Rayon 4 abrics 
SIC, Went: ct: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; «os . cs 

gene Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va Saucer rete deren: Aa 
23, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS they have passed the CROWN Tests for 


C.&C.C.C, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Om. serviceability. 


Manufacturer Develops 


Something New in Crane Cabs 


Called upon to build a quantity of large 
special-purpose cargo handling cranes, the 
Colby Steel and Engineering Company of 
Seattle, Washington (sales offices in New 
York City), faced the problem of develop- 
ing a strong, light crane cab that could be 
shipped knocked down and quickly and 
easily assembled at its destination. Colby 
engineers,after investigation, chose Lindsay 
Structure for these cabs. 

Ls, modern method of light metal con- 
struction, utilizes all the strength of light 
sheet metal through uniform tensioning 
—with an unusually high strength-weight 
ratio the result. Die-formed to exact dimen- 


COMPACT DESIGN SIMPLIFIES SHIPPING PROBLEMS—SPEEDS ERECTION AT DESTINATION 


a mm BT fs 


AUPs 


anew) aoe 


LINDSAY 


“ls 8 


A 
ee: Ps 


Photograph courtesy of Colby Steel and Engineering Com- 
pany of Seattle, Washington (sales offices 
in New York City). 


sions, Ls requires no trimming, welding, 
riveting, or special tools for its assembly. 
It ships k. d. or partially assembled in 
minimum space. Units built to master 
specifications are identical, regardless of 
where assembled; completed jobs have 
attractive, machine-finished appearance. 
Easy replacement of damaged sections 
speeds repairing, keeps costs low. 

Investigate the advantages Lindsay Struc- 
ture offers when adapted to your product. 
Write to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
307 Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to assemble 


TRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


Mystery Clause ME 


Bridges pledges no str 
for duration “and beyond,” 


, u 


he leaves employers in dou 
to how long “beyond” is. 


While many employers doubt 
sincerity, the widely publicized “y 
ity preamble” of the West Coast | 
shoremen’s chieftain, Harry Bn& 
has been incorporated in a contract} 
the first time. 

For many months the Internat 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouseng 
Union (C.1.0.) has been trumpe 
the preamble, under which the , 
ployer guarantees continuance of s 
ity for the union, and the union 
antees not to strike for the dunt 
of the war “and beyond.” Anot 
proviso calls for amicable settlement 
all disputes through arbitration, , 
ciliation, or mediation. 

@ How Long Is Beyond?—Emply 
are still puzzled by the indefinite “; 
beyond.” Does this mean a year aff 
the war ends? Or does it mean 
hour after termination of hostilitic 

Other C.1.O. unions and the Af! 
view with horror the signed guarant 
not to strike. 

Some neutral observers belicve 
the security preamble is window dre 
ing for patriotic purposes. One wat 
front employer pointed to the uniot 
refusal to abandon any of its wo 
restrictions, even with the shortage: 
longshoremen and the great need 
load ships for the Pacific war, as a ca 
tradiction of the patriotic intent 
@ Wider Acceptance Sought—Bridgd 
union insists that it is sincere, pow 
to the preamble as a new trend 
postwar union contract making, : 
now is attempting to have it inc 
porated in a new contract being neg 
tiated with the waterfront employ 
of the Pacific Coast (BW —Aug.54 
p08). 

The first contract with the pream! 
was signed by five locals of Bndg 
union and the barge industry of S 
Francisco Bay and its tributary are 
Six companies signed and four mo 
are expected to sign. 

In addition to the preamble, 
new contract calls for an increase 
the basic wage scale from 95¢ to $1.1 
an hour subject to approval of ti 
National War Labor Board. The p 
amble is expected to survive boa 
scrutiny, but there is much uncertain 
about a 15¢ hourly wage increase sin 
the longshoremen already collect t 
maximum rates allowed by the Litt 
Steel formula. 
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seffE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


> Strik 


nd " t 

4 ; It’s time for executives to make a fresh appraisal of the outlook for victery in 

; ouby Europe (V-E Day), and of its probable effects on U. S. business. 

Is. Ey 

a Both Washington and London now officially warn that there may be no 

ry formal surrender by the Germans (BW—Sep.9’44,p111). 

oast Actually, plans—both for industrial reconversion at home and for 
Bnidy shifting the war's emphasis from Europe to the Pacific—were drawn at 

intract| Quebec on the basis of a quick drive to Berlin with mopping-up operations 

aa possibly extending over many months. 

uSem @ 


umpe Both domestic and foreign developments have helped to shape this decision. 


7 Growing political, as well as economic, chaos in Italy—though more 

ion gy than a year has elapsed since the first Allied landings—forecasts similar 

durat conditions in Germany. 

Bri Occupation forces large enough to cope with these anticipated prob- 

“aa lems can also handle the mopup job, and quickly release specialized units for 
major battles still to be fought in the Far East. 

mploy # 

ms ‘ Though London will participate actively in the Pacific war, you can believe 

neon the reports that British war production will be cut back more drastically than 

tilities American after V-E Day. 

e AF U. S. factories are better equipped than British to supply speedily and 

— in quantity most of the equipment needed in the Pacific. 


eve { Top demand is for bulldozers, landing craft, naval combat vessels 


Ww dred (especially aircraft carriers), long-range bombers, and fighter planes. 
gis: Neither British nor U. S. officials indicate what effect this cutback 


unio nae : 
ts 7 program will have on the large number of British-owned war plants in the 


rtage U. S., or what ultimately is to happen to them. 

need . 

eh Washington has suddenly stepped up all postwar planning. 

Bridg Look for a showdown fight on cartels at the forthcoming international 

, por conference (page 15). 

ry And, within the next two weeks, some plan should be announced for the 

* resumption of limited private trade with liberated areas. 

g neg Objective of a series of current conferences involving the departments 

rploy of State, War, and Commerce, and the Foreign Economic Administration is 

ath to draw up a pattern for the resumption of foreign trade by individual 

_ companies. Two contrasting points of view have forced a deadlock. 

Bridge ® 

of Spearheaded by State Dept. representatives, one group of conferees asks for: 

| (1) Acentralized office to receive all requests for travel abroad in order 
to speed the reopening of private trade. 

(2) Issuance, simultaneously, of a passport and travel priority to all 
applicants meeting preannounced requirements. 

This group declares that executives who can prove the necessity of a 
personal survey of branch plants, or of foreign buying or selling agents, 
should, under its plan, be on their way by the beginning of the year. 

a 
Another group, backed by FEA and moving much more cautiously, would: 

(1) Keep all foreign trade on a centralized buying and selling basis for 

the next six to twelve months. 


(2) Assign orders for foreign goods to the U. S$. Commercial Corp., 
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whose duties as preclusive buying agent in Europe are rapidly coming to an 
end as great stretches of Axis-controlled territory in western and southeastern 
Europe are liberated and Axis collapse approaches. 

. 
Representatives of the Belgian, Dutch, and Norwegian governments insist 
on restoring foreign trade to a private basis at once. 

France, at least as long as de Gaulle is at the helm, leans toward the 
FEA plan for bulk buying and selling. 

Final decision on the plan will be strongly influenced by War Dept. 
recommendations. 

¢ 
Foreign orders for U. S. supplies are beginning to be placed. 

Orders from abroad for 2,000 freight cars have already been received. 
Inquiries for another 3,000 are pending. 

Latin-American countries are the big purchasers, with Brazil and 
Mexico topping the list. Other important inquiries have been received from 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Colombia. 

Demand for locomotives received a boost when Portugal placed orders 
for 22 steam locomotives. Brazil had previously ordered eight. 

e 
Liberated countries are delaying orders to see how far the Army or Lend- 
Lease Administration will supply their needs. 

France is expected ultimately to buy 1,500 locomotives in the U. S. 
Total shortage now is estimated at 10,000, but the rest will be built at home. 

The French will order few freight cars from abroad, but will place big 
orders for parts for assembly at home. 

For quick harbor rehabilitation some cranes, conveyor equipment, and 
tugboats will be needed. 

“Packaged power” plants are also on the shopping list of the French 
Supply Council, whose U. S. headquarters are in Washington. 

© 
British plans for postwar rehabilitation are taking shape. 

Engineers have just submitted plans for a roadbuilding program re- 
quiring annual expenditures of $280,000,000, with repairs calling for an 
additional $120,000,000. 

Building societies, Britain's main source of housing credits, have just 
revealed that their accumulated resources now total $3,000,000,000. They 
expect to be able to lend $600,000,000 a year for building new houses, 
against a peak of $560,000,000 in 1936. 

Orders have already been placed for the first 3,000 prefabricated houses, 
and the total is expected to jump to 125,000 a year in the first few years 
after the war. 

. 
Watch Montreal for the first clear clew to the degree to which British and 
Americans are going to be allowed by Moscow to participate in the rehabili- 
tation of eastern Europe. 

Up to now, Russia, though a signatory of the Atlantic City agreement, 
has refused to make arrangements for United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration to operate in territories its army will control. 


Tip now is that Moscow has changed its attitude and is prepared to work 
out ot the present Montreal meeting a completely detailed arrangement for 
active Russian collaboration in the work of UNRRA. 
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iet Rebuilds 


Russia's vast and swift 
struction of ruined plants 
. clew to sweeping scope 
»stwar industrial plans. 


man scorching of Soviet indus- 
ties was ruthless, systematic, and 
igh total. What would not burn 
blasted; standing buildings were 
and booby-trapped. 

onstruction Begins—Now, while 
ed Army and Soviet diplomacy 
back the line of Axis dominion 
111), Russians are returning to 
struct their devastated land and 


far behind the battle lines, shock 
tes of workers and_ technicians 

the rebuilding of factories; 
ries in the rear ship spare ma- 
s, repaired tools, and over-the- 
production to rehabilitate enter- 
; Ural factories “adopt” Ukrainian 
and industries, pledge to make 
swift rebirth possible. 
ch Celebrating—The achievements 
ssian reconstruction in the midst 
br have been remarkable. From 
il fields of the Caucasus and the 
nines of the Donbas to the wheat 
of the Ukraine, enthusiastic and 
nistic—frequently — over-impressive 
brts of progress flow to Moscow. 
‘al celebrations—as spectacular as 
ow’s victory fireworks—mark the 
ning of schools, the first new trac- 
roduced, the blowing in of the 
blast furnace, and the movement 
> first trainload of ore. 
es and Mills Smashed—While the 
rmacht raced across the Ukrainian 
nds in the dashing offensives of 
and 1942, light manufacturing 
tries were dismantled by the Rus- 
and moved to safety farther east; 
i workers followed their machines 
exile, built new sites, joined the 
of production. 
t the deep mines of the Donbas 
the giant steel mills from Krivoi 
to Voroshilovgrad could not be 
kl. The Germans succeeded in put- 
a few to work during their occu- 


al or Ruin—When the Red Army 

h its march westward the German 
command laid comprehensive 
for demolition of mines and 
» and for removal of equipment 

¢ Reich. Orders, captured by the 
ns, read: 

¢ whole Donbas must be evacuated 

> economic respect. . . .” 

hatever cannot be evacuated is to be 

lished... , All economic organs and 
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squads, the Ostgesellschaft (society for ex- 
ploitation of the east); and branches of 


” 


private firms, must. ... 
e Effective Demolition—Mariupol was 
leveled. Before the war it was the largest 
iron and steel center in European Russia 
and site of 47 industrial enterprises, 
including the Ilyich Iron & Steel Works, 
the Azov Steel Works, the Ordzhon- 
ikidze Coke & Chemical Plant, and the 
Kuibyshey Tubing Mill. 

At the Ilyich works, according to 
the Soviet commission: 

“The Germans demolished the blast- 
furnace department, blew up the open- 
hearth departments and the ladling and 
charging cranes. They blew up three steam 
engines in the sheet and bar rolling mills; 
they put out of commission the entire 
power supply system. The Hitlerites blew 
up the buildings of the power stations, 
the turbogenerators, the boilers, the power 
transformers, the buildings of the gas-gen- 
crating station with 20 Kerpelli generators, 
of the Sartana pumphouse and of the 


pumping station of the second elevation 
@eFrom West to East—The accounts 
grow monotonous as the picture of 
devastation unfolds. But even before 
liberation, Moscow had determined th« 
future cconomic role of these cities 
and regions. 

The shifting of the economic balance 
of the country from the vulnerable west 
to the inaccessible east, begun 15 years 
ago and accelerated by the war, is likely 
to be consolidated in the rebuilding. 

In the Donbas, for instance, a pri 
ority list of mines to be reopened was 
prepared and schedules for 1944 and 
1945 reconstruction laid out. Some 
mines will be abandoned. Just over 
100 big mines will be restarted this year. 
e@ New Plants Planned—Only a few of 
the evacuated factories will be returned: 
in their place new plants will be built. 

Frequently key workers return to re 
build their abandoned factories. Re- 
sponsibility for production of needed 
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In two months of 1943, Russia re- 
gained the industrial heart of the 
Donbas. During the past year, re- 
building of heavy industry has been 
pushed and thousands of tons of 
iron and steel now flow from the 


mills of Stalino, Voroshilovgrad, Ma- 
keevka, Taganrog, Mariupol, Konstan- 
tinovka, and Kadievka. While Soviet 
armies plow into the Balkans and 
across Poland, workers are rebuilding 
to produce war and peacetime goods. 


113 


Store No. 3 at Ixtacalco is typical of units in the Mexican government's 
expensively subsidized food chain which rolls back prices by supplying demand. 


materials is allocated or assumed. A 
tank factory in the Urals has assumed 
patronage over the Ilyich plant in Mari- 
upol. The Molotov auto works has 
pledged to rebuild the Kharkov tractor 
plant. The Urals heavy machinery 
works sent a technical mission to the 
Donbas to determine the needs of the 
Yenakievka Iron & Steel Works which 
it will help to rebuild. 

e Mines Produce Again—Today the 
mines and mills of the Donbas are 
turning out coal and metals, tractors and 
machinery, for war and for the recon- 
struction of more recently liberated 
areas. 

Only a handful of coal pits in the 
great Donbas escaped German wreck- 
ing. A few weeks ago it was revealed 
that 51 large mines are in production, 
and have shipped 6,000,000 tons of 
coal. In the Voroshilovgrad district, 527 
mines were wrecked by the Germans. 
By mid-1944 a total of 259 pits were 
operating, including 18 large mines. 
The Rostov Coal Combine put ten 
mines into working order in the first 
quarter of the year, rebuilt eleven steel 
head-frames, installed eleven elevators 
and five cleaning plants, and repaired 
more than a mile of shafts. 

@ Furnaces Rebuilt—Earlier this month 
Moscow reported the reconstruction of 
seven blast furnaces, 23 openhearth 
furnaces, 17 rolling mills, and 42 cok- 
ing batteries. Nearly all of this rebuild- 
ing was in seven industrial cities of 
the lower Donbas, freed from German 
hands only a year ago (map, page 113). 

The flattened Mariupol mills are 
producing. Eight openhearth furnaces 
and four rolling mills of the Ilyich Iron 
& Steel Works are operating. The 
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Kuibyshev Tubing Mill has one seam- 
less rolled-pipe mull running. 

At Voroshilovgrad, three openhearth 
and two blast furnaces have been re- 
built, work has begun on the repair 
of others, and nearly 30 miles of plant 
railway trackage have been relaid. The 
Yakubovsky pipe-rolling mill is re- 
ported to be the first restored plant 
to exceed its prewar output. 
© Power Plant Restored—At Makeevka’s 
Kirov Iron & Steel Works, which em- 
ployed 20,000 workers before the war, 
one of the four blast furnaces, five of 
the 14 openhearth furnaces, and three 
rolling mills are operating. 

The Stalino Iron & Steel Works 
has blown in blast furnace No. 3, two 
openhearth furnaces, and restored its 
power plant. 

The 50-year-old Frunze metallurgical 
plant in Konstantinovka blew in its 
first furnace in July and will blow in 
another in November. 

At Kadievka, a second coke battery 
has been put to work, and two more 
batteries and the chemical shop are 
nearing completion. 

The Andreev metallurgical plant at 

Taganrog has produced 42,000 tons of 
steel and 14,000 tons of rolled steel 
since its four-furnace openhearth de- 
partment No. 1 resumed production. 
@ Postwar Plans—Altogether, according 
to Moscow, 200,000 tons of pig iron, 
430,000 tons of steel, and 220,000 
tons of rolled steel have been pro- 
duced by plants reopened in the past 
year. 

American businessmen who picture 
Soviet cities, mines, and factories lying 
devastated while purchasing missions 
shop in the U. S. for mining equip- 


ment (BW —Jun.3’44,p111) ond of 
industrial machinery (BW- 
plil) can look at the imp! 
this wartime rebuilding eff 
U.S.S.R. as a clew to the \ ist ¢ 
of Moscow’s postwar indust: .] >) 
since equipment procured now yj 
for facility expansion next y« 
@ Higher Goals—Despite the y, 
which German territorial sei res 4 
to the Soviet steel industry, i 
in 1944 is running one-third boy. 
year—and growing _ steadily—altho 
it has not reached prewar level 
This is only a preliminary oal, y 
capacity to meet the postponed » 
of civilians for nonwar goods next 
the list and far beyond the gouls of 
interrupted third Five Year Plan, 


Mexico's Food 


Government is now maki 
real headway in its campai 
to control prices. More pub 
retail stores to be opened, 


MEXICO, D. F.—One of the } 
gest headaches of the Mexican govg 
ment is food hoarding and speculat 
in foodstuffs. After a series of un 
cessful experiments in combating { 
situation—dating back to 1938-a 
tem now in operation is making 4 
headway in rolling back prices, but 
a substantial cost to the government 
eGovernment Competition—Du 
the tenure of President Cardenas 
official board for the control of ma 
prices was set up. Its task was to| 
large quantities of corn, sugar, be 
rice, edible oils, and flour, on the 
market, and to distribute them 4 
very small profit to wholesalers who 
sold to retailers at a fixed commis 

In a very short time, the board | 
contracts with 500 wholesalers. R 
prices continued to rise, however, 
the board set up 30 stores of its 0 
to sell directly to the public. Sites ¥ 
chosen in the principal public mat 
in an effort to drive competitors’ p 
down to the government level. 

e Price Fixing Tried—This group 
stores existed practically unnoticed 0 
the end of the Cardenas regime, 4 
one losing about $100 a month for 
government. When President Avila 
macho took over in 1940, the steady 
in food costs had become a first. 
issue. He decided on a new approac 

The control board was abolished, 
retail stores were closed, and a nat 
wide official food price regulal 
agency—the Nacional Distribuidon 
Reguladora—was set up with practid 
unlimited government credits. Al 
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NEW "DREAM’ BOOK 


FOR FOLKS WHO ARE 
REAMING OF OWNING 
THEIR OWN HOME 


REAMING about a new home is practical when 
you have this new book. It’s written for people 
ho want to know the truth about new construction 
thods and materials, but who don’t understand pro- 
jonal terms. It tells exactly how houses are built and 
hat to do to make sure you get the most for your money 
.. fire resistant and stronger construction, better insula- 
n, more attractive decoration. 


ou can get a copy of this book by sending in the coupon 
ith 10¢ to cover mailing charges. Or get a copy from 
ur local building material and lumber dealer. He’s the 

1 Gold Bond Representative, your friend in the build- 
g business. National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, New York. 


TELLS HOW TO INSULATE, FIREPROOF, GUARD 
AGAINST PLASTER CRACKS, DECORATE, ETC. 


a 
Ne: 
~ 4 - 
’ A 7 
. +=F & 
- | ca 


IS THE WAY YOUR HOUSE LOOKS 


LESS WORK FOR FIREMEN when you 
winter with the right insula- 


use fireproof Gypsum Sheathing 


n. Snow on the roof indicates for the exterior walls and fire- 
e heat is not escaping, proof Gypsum Lath under the 
erwise the snow would be plaster. That’s one of the main 


lted. points covered in this book! 


$ FLOAT ON THIS NAIL! It’s JUST LIKE A COLD PITCHER IN HOT 
the Gold Bond Floating | WEATHER—that’s how walls sweat 

all System and insures crack- when you don’t take the right 
ting walls, with room-to- precautions. Write for the book 
noise greatly reduced. and find how to prevent this! 


21 PLANTS ...FROM CANADA TO THE GULF 


“Belgian” Shape #41 


The Flavor of Home 


The symbol of Peace—and what brings more 
contentment and peace of mind, than one of 
these fine Kaywoodies, known ‘round the world 
—The secret of the distinctive Kaywoodie 
flavor lies in the Briar, and its seasoning and 
curing with fine tempering agents, which do 
not interfere with the flavor of your smoke. 
Cut from a burl (see picture below) which 
forms at the bottom of the stout, tough briar 
brush in regions around the Mediterranean Sea. 
It grows slowly. Can’t be hurried. Can’t be 
mass-produced. It is tobacco’s best friend. 
~If you’ve been unable to find Kaywoodies 
lately, it’s because of great demand by the 
Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we 
must serve our fighters, first ! Kaywoodie Com- 

'y, New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York 20, N.Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


can-style rationing and price control are 
an administrative impossibility in Mex- 
ico, so the new agency was delegated to 
stockpile foods to be used discriminat- 
ingly to whack down prices whenever 
they threatened to go too high. 

© Retailers Dissatished—The Distribui- 
dora was granted priority rights on a 
long line of foods, and shipped stocks 
to areas where prices were highest. 

For three years food was sold to re- 
tailers, frequently at a loss, in order to 
keep prices close to established “ceil- 
ings.”” This failed because retailers were 
not satisfied with what the government 
considered a fair profit. Much of the 
food distributed was hoarded or sold 
at black market prices. 

e Stores Reopened—In October, 1943, 
the public clamor against rocketing 
prices reached a peak. The government 
decided to go into the retail business 
again, opening stores which now num- 
ber 160 in the capital and 500 elsewhere. 

This time, at great cost, prices were 
pushed down. The price of corn has 
fallen from 19¢ to 8¢ a kilo (24 Ib.); 
of rice from 24¢ to 13¢ a kilo; of beans 
from 12¢ to 8¢; of sugar from 19¢ to 
11¢; and of lard from 80¢ to 46¢ a kilo. 
e Staples Controlled—The Distribuidora 
controls important portions of the na- 
tion’s staples—30% of the beans and 
85% of the rice, for instance—and 
engages in large-scale importing. So far 
this year it has imported 25,000 tons 
of U.S. lard and 60,000 tons of Argen- 
tine, U.S., and Canadian wheat and 
flour. 

The agency’s capital is only about 
$600,000, but its operating funds are 
much larger, since the Ministry of Fi- 
nance underwrites foreign purchases. 
Losses, taken by the treasury, are high, 
amounting to a subsidy of about 
$6,000,000 in the first six months of 
this year. 
© More Shops Planned—One of the Dis- 
tribuidora’s biggest problems—transpor- 
tation—has been solved by the transfer 
of the Mexican naval ship Tabasco to 
the shuttle-service between Mexican 
Gulf ports of the U.S. and Tampico, 
and by the granting of priority rights 
to food shipments by rail. 

Future plans include the establish- 

ment of more shops outside the capital 
and the setting up of 500 bakeries in 
the city. These new shops will sell 
rolls of greater weight for lower prices 
than competitors’ and will be staffed by 
the Mexican Workers Federation. 
e Stores to Remain—Despite constant 
and strenuous objections from chambers 
of commerce against this government 
competition, the Distribuidora will 
continue its operations because the gov- 
ernment doesn’t want the price of foods 
to rise any farther as long as wages re- 
main at their present low level. 


CANADA 


Controls Off 


Canada rescinds numer 
orders restricting production 
full employment and big ou 
of civilian goods are sought, 


OTTAWA—Canada has cliarte 
course for the transition period. It }, 
for the same ultimate destinations by 
mapped by Washington, but 4 
some shortcuts suitable for a sm 
economy. Canadians foresee some 
the same difficulties in maintaining 

° i) 
course against the backwash of 
United States as were encountered } 
or three years ago. 

@ Removal Favored—The two 
tacks in Canada’s course are: 

(1) Toward complete removal 
controls from civilian production, 
contrast to the permit system of WP} 
spot authorization plan in the U 
(page 17). Last week a fistful of ord 
governing production and standard 
tion of products was rescinded (BW 
Sep.16'44,p116). 

(2) Toward full retention of |9 
base-period price ceilings or their equ 
alents, for all goods coming back i 
production, in contrast to the propa 
of U.S. War Mobilization Dire 
James F. Byrnes for 1941-plus prices! 
new goods. 
e Three Reasons—Wartime Prices 
Trade Board Chairman Donald ¢ 
don, dictator of civilian product 
policy in Canada, abandoned 
authorization in favor of a clean br 
because he believes that (1) a pe 
system is less necessary in Cana 
smaller manufacturing community; 
initiative and responsibility should 
restored to business management 
soon as possible; and (3) fullest poss 
conversion is essential as war ord 
drop off and employment lags. 

Gordon breaks with some of Cana 
business leaders on this policy. Tl 
wanted some controls lifted grad 
to ease the impact of reconversion pt 
lems and to give individual busine 
an even start on the road _ back. 
don has flatly refused to assist in 
establishing or maintaining competi 
positions in industry. He views 
course ahead as the road forward, 
not the road back; he is concem 
with getting a running start tow 
higher economic levels rather than § 
ing to maintain old levels. 

e Complications—Some Canadians 
that complete lifting of controls wi 
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:.§, industry remains under a pa 
stem—at least until victory in Europe 
may produce difficulties in obtaining 
omponents below the border. ‘To guard 
aginst this, Gordon is delaying removal 
; restrictions from items dependent on 
j.§. parts. 
Deciding to retain over-all price ceil- 
; meant rejection of the alternatives 
f full price freedom or transfer to a 
elective system. The first was consid- 
ed fatal, and the second dangerous, 
» Ottawa’s fixed policy of preventing 
fation during the transition period. 
Full Employment Aim—Gordon de- 
mined to leave no soft spots in his 
arrier against the potential inflationary 
fects of pent-up consumer demand on 
e limited supplies flowing from re- 
onverted plants. He reminded Canada 
at the worst price rise after the last 
ar did not come until 18 months after 
he armistice. 
Retention of base-period price ceil- 
gs is frankly aimed at promoting 
Ditawa’s policy of full employment 
rough maximum volume of produc- 
ion. Prices are to be kept down to en- 
jurage demand. Volume production, 
tun, is expected to help solve the 
roblem of increased cost. 
Fear of Pressure—Cost-reduction aids, 
p ease pressure on base prices as civil- 
bn output is resumed, are seen in (1) 
ower labor turnover, (2) demobilization 
f skilled workers, (3) less overtime, (4) 
ess absenteeism, (5) lower materials 
ost and reduction in transport charges, 
6) improved operational dimen, and 
7) improved industrial techniques. 
Canadians fear their ceilings on new 
roduction will be under the same pres- 
ue from higher prices in the U.S. 
hat prevailed in the first year of price 
ntrol if the Byrnes plan of prices 
igher than the 1941 level is adopted 
Rygowrs: arom For one thing, Cana- 
an manufacturers would face higher 
tices for U.S. components while their 
nods remained under old ceilings. 
Some Concessions—Gordon has hinted 
hat he will be prepared to grant con- 
essions in individual cases of excep- 
ional hardship with import subsidies. 


AY LOSE SHIP CONTRACT 


The sweep of Allied armies into the 
ow Countries may have cost Canada 
prospective order from The Nether- 
ands government for 30 ships of the 
30-ton class (BW—Aug.26'44,p44). 
Canadian shipyards had beaten U. S. 
hipbuilders on prices, and until last 
eek the contract looked cinched. Nego- 
lations have cooled, however, with the 
jospect that The Netherlands soon m 
e able to reestablish its own shipbuild. 
g facilities and re-employ many of its 
wn workers, 
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, You get 


high capacity, 
economical production 


from FIDELITY 


Wire Covering Machines 


Already enough weatherproof wire 
has been covered on FIDELITY 
Wire Covering Machines since 
Pearl Harbor to circle the earth 
twenty or more times. 


Three (or less) covers of cotton, 
linen or other fibres can be knitted 
on simultaneously at double and 
triple pre-war speeds. 


Round, square or rectangular 
wires and strip or cable of metal, 
plastic or other materials can be 
given one, two or three knitted 
covers ready for impregnation. 
Speeds 1200 to 1500 ft. per hour. 


Wire up to No. 6 gauge or strip 
up to %” wide can be handled on 
these FIDELITY Machines, In- 
terchangeable heads permit use of 
same machine for more than one 
size. 


This is but one of a number of 
FIDELITY Machines of special 
interest if you have wire insulating 
or wire winding operations in 
your plant—all high capacity, 
economical machines that provide 
close control of cost and reliable, 
uniform production. 


Write for special bulletins on wire 
covering and wire winding machines. 


Precision WMachines 


BONDS—Buy them now 
to bring the boys down 
the home stretch. 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 


2908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 64) 


Price weakness in the stock market 
last week was of sufficient scope and 
potency to wipe out almost all of what 
was left of the “invasion rally” gains and 
to roll back the industrial and rail stock 
averages to around their early-June levels. 
® Activity Rises—However, the spurt of 
selling lasted only two days. Although 
activity on the New York Stock Exchange 
rose sharply during the period of weak- 
ness, daify trading volume stayed well 
under the million-share level, and there 
were no signs of panicky liquidation. 

The latter factors were apparently in- 

terpreted as encouraging signs by a num- 
ber of investors and traders, for some 
modest bidding for shares started quickly 
when the spell of selling began to peter 
out, and stocks have since enjoyed an ad- 
vance which has erased most of their 
losses over the past fortnight. 
@ Favorable News—While to some mar- 
ket students the current move to higher 
levels bears all the earmarks of wae a 
technical rally, others are far more san- 
guine. 

In fact, the more optimistic group of 
observers attributes the market’s present 
strength to favorable domestic business 
news. The War Production Board’s 
action in granting automobile producers 
permission to go ahead on design and 
other preliminary reconversion plans is 
considered quite a bullish factor. 

The more bullist market seers claim 
that more and more investors are begin- 
ning to believe that industry is much 
further ahead in its reconversion plans 
than is generally realized. This group is 
encouraged by the fact that leadership 
in the curernt rise has been assumed by 


the traditional blue-chip pivotal stock 
@ Typical Pattern—More cautious \,j 
Streeters stress the unfavorable fa 
no rally in recent weeks has bec 
to stimulate any volume buying a: 
the Big Board’s turnover increas: 
stantially only when there has been sling 

For two months, this group point; ou; 

succeeding advances and dips have bee 
tracing a gently declining zigzag, th 
typical pattern of intermediate reaction 
No conclusive basis is seen by this 
tion of the Street for believing that the 
reaction, which thus far has washed out 
about one-third of the 1944 price tix 
has yet ended. 
@ Won't Dispute It—This less-optimisti 
group won't bother to dispute serious) 
the bulls’ contention that the market has 
probably already all but discounted Ge 
many’s surrender. 

However, its members are still not 
convinced that the market has also 
ready discounted the possibility that the 
fall of Germany may generate one of the 
sharpest recessions in the rate of indus 
trial production in this nation’s histor 
And that worries them. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial ... 
Railroad .... 
Utility 
Bonds 
Industrial ...120.2 
Railroad ....107.1 106.8 
Utility .....1164 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


ase Study 


A reader sends me this thumb-nail 

etch of an actual business operation 

ith which he is familiar and draws a 
morals from its performance. 


The prime mover of the enterprise I have 
, mind had conceived certain ideas as to 
improvements in an instrument of wide 

lication. An older neighbor, rated as a 
man of comfortable means, although not 
ven then considered wealthy, backed him 
‘ith $10,000 and set aside a room in his 
pwn factory for experimentation. As ideas 
leveloped into practical usefulness, further 
nds were advanced until a total of some 
520,000 had been invested. 

From there on the budding institution 
became a ta in its growth and 
jevelopment. Upon the death of the 
priginal supporter some 25 years later, con- 
evative appraisal indicated net assets or 
net worth in excess of $5,000,000. 

Two questions arise: Could such a devel- 
ppment be possible under existing restric- 
ions of capital gains tax and the enforced 
listribution of earnings, thereby preventing 
rowth? And what were the procedures that 
produced growth? 

The first question answers itself. 

The eventual perfection of the original 
dea forced recognition of its merit. The 
ompany priced its product at moderate 
profit. As sales expanded, it progressively 
reamlined its productive processes with 
onsistently lower costs and proportionately 
ower prices. Both management and labor 
bserved that simplification of processes not 
bnly did not reduce employment but 
tually increased it. This was accomplished 
nt merely by gaining a larger share of the 
ailable business, but also because better 
uality and lower costs enabled the device 
9 attain wider use and add to the general 
andard of living. 

New ideas developed. It is pertinent to 
race the development of one of them. It 
as entirely new and protected by patents, 
ut when combined with other equipment, 

permitted and invited wider application 

the pe it supplemented. Here 
gain as sales increased, costs and prices were 
bwered with increased employment. The 
argin of profit was at all times so modest 
8 to invite no competition upon the ex- 
iration of the patents. Notwithstanding 
¢ eventual expiration of the patents, the 
ompany has continued as the sole pro- 
ucer. 

It will be interesting to ask right here 
bout what manner of man this manager 
as and continued to be. At the beginning 
¢ workers were neighbors in the same 
illage, of approximately the same age. The 
hanager addressed them as John or Bessie, 
d John and Bessie called him Jim. He was 

‘et. Mister to them. Even new and 
bunger workers in later years referred to 
im as Boss Jim, seldom as Mister. To him 
d to them no formal labor-management 
ommittee was needed. All and more than 
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could be provided by such a limited com- 
mittee existed in point of fact as a com- 
mittee of the whole and utterly without loss 
of discipline and without union or strikes. 


* * cs 


We find there three morals: (1) Amer- 
ica has become strong and great because 
of the incentive to risk capital in ventures 
that create employment; (2) employees 
have learned that full freedom to realize 
higher efficiency has not reduced the total 
payroll; rather it has increased the total, 
regularized employment and raised hourly 
rates for efficient workers; and (3) the 
consuming public has benefited. 

Let us not try to plan at the top for 
such ventures and future development. But 
let us remove the handicaps and _restric- 
tions and merely permit them to develop. 
New ventures will form and grow by their 
own power if given opportunity and freedom 
to develop. We have the leaders—let’s let 
them lead in the production of devices 
which produce prosperity and raise the 
standards of living. 


Back to School 


Announcement that the University of 
Chicago is starting a new class next 
week for businessmen who want to 
catch up on their formal education re- 
calls an earlier class. 

An eight-hour test in classical learn- 
ing and the social, physical, and biolog- 
ical sciences was given at the conclusion 
of the course. The students were de- 
scribed as top-flight executives, mostly 
middle-aged. Their performance in the 
tests was termed “remarkable.” 

The secret of their success at ex- 
amination time, I suspect, may be ex- 
plained by that phrase “top-flight.” No 
executive earns that rating unless he has 
demonstrated enormous capacity to 
learn. In the course of his study of 
specific problems of his own business, he 
is very likely to acquire broad knowl- 
edge in many fields. 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency to think that professors and busi- 
nessmen are fered | antagonists. Edu- 
cators sometimes are amazed as execu- 
tives display knowledge ordinarily 
found in textbooks. Businessmen often 
express surprise on finding professors 
who understand the essentials of good 
business practice. But when they sit 
down together they usually find they are 
working toward a common goal. 

All meetings, in the class room or at 
the conference table, which give the 
businessman and the professor better 
insights into the aims and problems of 
the other are likely to bring both nearer 
that goal. WwG 


(RON FIREMAN 


Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 
cut fuel costs one third 


HEN Best Foods, Inc., of Chicago, 

converted to coal with Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers, their fuel costs 
dropped one-third. Savings like this are 
typical in Iron Fireman installations. 


Cut Fuel Costs 2 Ways. iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers efficiently burn 
any coal that is locally available and low in 
cost, including sub-bituminous and lignite in 
their localities. Additional savings result from 
high combustion efficiency, with resultant 
minimum tonnage burned—a two-way saving. 


Get More Steam. Boilers fired by Iron 
Fireman Spreader stokers operate at very 
high ratings on peak loads. Automatic com- 
bustion controls maintain top efficiency while 
following the fluctuating steam demands. 


Save Manpower. Iron Fireman Pneumatic 

Spreader stokers save coal handling because 

the coal pick-up section can be set in almost 

any position relative to the boiler (even on 

another floor level), and feed either from 

a hopper or direct from main coal bunker. 
*« 

Iron Fireman will make an accurate and 
impartial survey of your boiler room with- 
out cost to you. Write to Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3156 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters the 


steam size cod] to urnace ~ og 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurat istributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow for oe ~ 
burning suspension. busti fici is great 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the { , 


THE TREND 


Now that we are nearing the end of the European 
war—and of the war economy—tevision of the Little 
Steel formula has become a probability and not just an 
issue (page 96). To appreciate the implications, we 
need, more than ever, to get a clear perspective on the 
great changes in wages that have developed during the 
war—a perspective that must be drawn from a bewilder- 
ing array of statistics. 


@ In the first place, wages have already far outstripped 
the Little Steel limit of 15% above January, 1941, 
levels. This is true even if we consider basic hourly 
wage rates, to which the formula applies. Taking manu- 
facturing industries as an example, average weekly wages 
have increased over 70°, during the past three and a 
half years; this is partly due to a rise of over 10% in 
hours worked per week which is irrelevant to the formula. 
And of the 50% gain in average hourly earnings—from 
68¢ in January, 1941, to $1.02 today—almost 5¢ was 
contributed by premium pay for overtime, and over 
7¢ is attributable to the effect of shifts in employment 
to high-pay war jobs. However, the remaining 22¢ 
jump—34%—in basic hourly earnings comes pretty much 
within the area that Little Steel is supposed to limit. 

The question of how this discrepancy—34% against 
15°%—came about is all-important. Some of the reasons 
may be purely temporary, or irrelevant to basic wage 
rates; for example, differentials are paid for late-shift 
work. But these are of minor importance. Basically, 
wages have outstripped the 15% limit because of per- 
missible increases which escape the grip of Little Steel. 


@ Earnings may be lifted by individual promotions to 
higher skill ratings (upgrading), by incentive pay plans, 
by raises from “substandard” levels, or by increases to cor- 
rect inequities in pay among occupations, plants, or 
whole industries. National wage policy on such points 
has shifted back and forth over the past two years, but, 
in one way or another, “loophole” raises have been 
made possible. 

Since the fundamental explanation lies in the com- 
petition for labor in a shortage market, the wage-jump 
has been an extremely broad one. It has been just 
about the same in the durable goods, chiefly war indus- 
tries such as steel, autos, machinery, ships, and planes, 
as in the nondurable goods, chiefly nonwar lines such 
as textiles, clothing, and food. At the extremes, straight- 
time earnings are up less than 20% on newspapers, 
almost 50% in lumbering. They rose about 30% in 
construction and mining, 25% in retailing and in utili- 
ties, 40% in such services as hotels and laundries. Thus, 
the gains in hourly wages have been rather uniform. 

What is clearly of primary concern now is how much 


“LITTLE STEEL”—FACT AND FANCY 


of the wartime increase in basic earnings may he 
lopped off when reconversion ushers in an easier labor 
market. In the first place, it would be unsafe not to 
assume that the wage boosts written into union cop. 
tracts or wage-hour laws are here to stay, and the 15¢ . 
rise which Little Steel allows has been fairly generally 
written into collective bargaining agreements. But actu. 
ally, much more than the 15% has been rigidified jy 
the wage structure. For one thing, it will be hard to 
pare down the earnings increases made through incen. 
tive plans. For another, job ratings in many industrig 
have been standardized under union contracts, for the 
most part at the higher prevailing levels, in order to 
facilitate production and eliminate “inequities.” And, 
most important, the whole low-end of the wage struc 
ture has been permanently nailed to higher levels. 


e This has come about (1) through the progressive lift. 
ing of federal wage-hour law minimums to 40¢ an hour 
by 1943, and (2) through the raising of “substandard” 
wages, frequently to 50¢ an hour, under union contract. 
The wartime revolution in wage rates is clearly revealed 
by Dept. of Labor statistics. Whereas almost one-third 
of all factory workers received less than 50¢ an hour in 
January, 1941, almost none does today; and, whereas 
only 12% got over $1 an hour then, over one-third 
do now. 

The workings of the labor market will tend inevitably 
to extend these rigidified advances throughout the wage 
structure. For instance, employers whose “substandard” 
workers get an increase must raise higher-paid workers 
in order to maintain intraplant differentials. Similarly, 
employers in higher-paving industries will find they must 
maintain an interindustry differential in order to recrut 
the desired personnel. 


e If the 15% ceiling on wage rates is boosted moderately, 
wages which either by law or by contract have already 
outstripped Little Steel presumably will not be 
upped again. Those other industries which have not 
passed the 15% limit in basic rates, but have boosted 
actual earnings to competitive levels by such means as 
upgrading, will give raises under the revision of the 
formula—but will get an offset out of postwar down 
grading and similar recaptures. The net result will be the 
wage levels that would have tended to prevail anyway. 

Of course, a break in Little Steel will again have 
some inflationary effect on wages. But because the basic 
advance has already gone so far, moderate revision will 
have much less effect upon wage structures than has 
been feared (or hoped). 
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